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THE  DESERTER. 

AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  HDNOABIAN  BEVOEHTION. 

[Translated  for  Etut  SiTuaoAT  from  Da$  Buck  far  Jilt.] 

In  tho  year  1849  I  was  major  in  the  regiment  of 
dragoons  of  which  I  am  at  present  the  colonel.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  our  severe  loss  in  officers 
daring  the  first  months  of  the  Hungarian  campaign, 
I  had  even  then  already  received  the  command  of 
the  regiment.  Our  opponents,  the  Insurgents,  knew 
our  weak  side.  They  were  aware  that  the  Austrian 
army  could  be  recruited  at  any  moment  with  com¬ 
mon  soldiers,  but  that  the  surest  means  to  cripple 
os  was  to  deprive  us  of  officers.  This  policy  there¬ 
fore  they  pursued  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  and 
n  it  came  to  pass  that,  though  then  still  a  young 
man,  I  was  the  oldest  officer  in  my  regiment,  which 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  bravest  in  the  whole 
army.  It  had  suffered  severely  even  thus  early  in 
the  war,  so  that  its  original  number  was  much  re¬ 
duced  ;  but  all  the  men  were  true  as  steel,  and 
eager  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  comrades.  The 
time  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak  was  the  end  of 
the  month  of  March,  and  Immediately  after  a  sharp 
engagement  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss,  in 
which  we  had  suffered  a  decided  defeat  Prince 
Windlschgratz,  the  Austrian  general  in  command, 
retreated  with  as  much  haste  as  was  possible  to  the 
river,  while  the  Hungarians  under  Gbrgey  pursued 
ns  with  equal  celerity  and  vigor.  Although  much 
weakened,  our  troops  had  not  lost  courage,  and  the 
retreat  was  conducted  in  tolerably  good  order. 

My  regiment  had  the  advance,  and  escorted  a 
company  of  pioneers,  together  with  the  wagons 
which  bore  the  pontoons  by  means  of  which  we 
were  to  pass  the  river.  Behind  us  we  could  hear 
the  thunder  of  cannon,  a  sign  of  the  stout  resist¬ 
ance  with  which  our  comrades  opposed  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  pursuit.  We  had  already  reached  the  bank  of 
the  stream  and  were  making  the  necessary  prepara¬ 
tions  to  throw  a  bridge  to  the  opposite  shore,  when 
an  ordnance  officer,  with  despatches  from  the  Prince, 
came  up  at  full  gallop,  and  asked  for  me.  He 
brought  orders  for  the  cavalry  to  pass  the  stream 
at  once,  as  the  General  had  received  information 

that  in  an  adjacent  village,  by  the  name  of  S - , 

and  which  was  separated  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Theiss'only  by  a  small  piece  of  woods,  was' stationed 
a  strong  corps  of  the  enemy,  which  would  be  able 
on  the  following  day  to  harass  very  considerably  the 
crossing  of  tho  army,  and  perhaps  even  delay  it 
until  Gorgey  came  up,  in  which  case  we  would  find 
ourselves  between  two  fires,  and  might  be  entirely 
annihilated.  If  we  could  succeed,  on  the  other  hand, 
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in  putting  the  river  between  us  and  our  pursuers,  we 
would  be  safe,  as  the  latter  did  not  have  the  means 
of  crossing  such  a  rapid  stream.  My  task  was  there¬ 
fore  to  reconnoitre  the  village  of  S - ,  and  in  any 

event  to  take  possession  of  it  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Prince. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  I  left  the 
pioneers  behind  to  continue  the  construction  of  the 
bridge,  collected  my  men,  and  made  them  swim  the 
river,  as  we  had  no  time  to  seek  a  ford.  In  doing 
this  some  men  were  lost,  being  carried  away  by  the 
strength  of  the  torrent,  but  the  remainder  reached 
In  safety  the  farther  shore.  In  the  mean  while  night 
had  fallen.  I  sent  out  several  scouts  in  order  to 
reconnoitre  the  town  without  any  delay,  stationed 
outposts  In  the  wood,  and  made  all  iny  preparations 
to  begin  the  attack  just  as  soon  as  according  to  the 
report  of  our  scouts  it  should  be  advisable. 

Although  I  could  rely  implicitly  upon  the  majority 
of  my  men,  there  were  still  among  them  some  Hun- 
arians  upon  whose  fidelity  I  could  not  so  absolutely 
epend.  1  had  indeed  no  especial  ground  for  doubt, 
for  they  had  all  behaved  most  bravely  in  the  recent 
action,  and  had  given  no  signs  of  disaffection.  Still, 
I  thought  best  to  be  on  my  guard,  and  had  there¬ 
fore  several  days  before  given  orders  that  none  of 
those  whom  1  mistrusted  should  go  on  picket  duty. 
This  order  had  hitherto  been  strictly  followed,  and  I 
had  therefore  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 

pickets  posted  in  the  woods  between  us  and  S - 

were  trusty  men. 

Toward  nine  o’clock  the  scouts  sent  out  returned, 
bringing  with  them  some  peasants  upon  whom  they 
had  come  while  engaged  in  collecting  wooil.  Two 
daring  Bohemians,  who  were  familiar  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  country,  had  changed  clothes  with 
their  prisoners,  and  made  their  way  thus  disguised 
into  the  town.  They  brought  news  that  the  town 
was  held  by  perhaps  a  thousand  peasants,  armed 
with  scythes  and  flails,  and  that,  although  they  had 
no  suspicion  of  our  proximity,  still  an  attack  on  our 
part  was  not  advisable  at  this  moment,  as  too  many 
of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  garrison  were  wander¬ 
ing  about  in  the  environs  of  the  villag;e.  I  called 
my  officers  together  and  held  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  it  was  determined  to  begin  the  assault  at  mid¬ 
night.  In  the  mean  time  the  troops  were  to  have 
two  hours  for  rest  and  refreshment  The  fires  were 
soon  going,  and  the  camp  kettles  hanging  over  the 
flames,  a  part  of  the  men  busying  themselves  with 
the  cooking,  while  others  tethered  the  horses  and 
supplied  them  with  fodder. 

It  might  perhaps  have  been  half  past  eleven 
o’clock,  imd  deep  sUence  reigned  in  our  camp.  Their 
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supper  ended,  most  of  the  men  were  sleeping  about 
the  fires,  for  the  poor  fellows  had  made  a  forced 
march  of  some  eight  or  ten  miles,  besides  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  river.  1  had  lighted  my  pipe,  and  thrown 
myself  wrapped  in  my  cloak  before  one  of  the  fires, 
but  the  pipe  had  fallen  from  my  lips  and  I  had 
gradually  fallen  asleep,  when  sucldenly  loud  yells 
from  the  woods,  the  well-known  “  Eljen  ”  of  the  Hun¬ 
garians  awoke  us  all,  and  brought  us  in  a  moment  to 
our  feet  Every  one  made  a  rush  for  his  horse,  but 
before  even  a  part  of  the  men  had  gained  the  sad¬ 
dle,  the  enemy  were  upon  us. 

From  three  different  parts  of  the  forest  at  once 
poured  forth  dark  masses,  dimly  visible  by  the  faint 
light  of  the  expiring  watch-fires,  and  threw  them- 
s^ves  with  furious  yells  and  shouts  upon  the  nearest 
troopers,  and  the  work  of  death  began.  Although 
surprised  by  an  entirely  unexpected  attack,  the 
behavior  of  our  men  was  admirable.  Those  who  did 
not  succeed  in  gtuning  their  saddles  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  squares,  and  presented  a  bold  front  to 
their  assailants,  while  the  ofiiicers  collected  together 
the  mounted  dragoons,  charged  with  them  upon  the 
foe,  and  soon  broke  through  and  scattered  their 
irregular  ranks.  The  daring  and  fury  of  the  badly 
armed  peasants  could  not  stand  against  the  well-dis¬ 
ciplined  and  better-appointed  dragoons.  They  were 
oUiged  to  fall  back  in  confusion  into  the  wot^s, 
leaving  more  than  half  of  their  number  dead  or 
wounded  upon  the  field  of  the  conflict. 

As  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  press  the 
pursuit  further  without  any  Accurate  knowledge  of 
the  force  with  which  we  had  to  contend,  I  ordered 
the  recall  to  be  sounded.  The  information  needed 
we  obtained  from  a  wounded  Hungarian,  from  whom 
we  learned  that  our  assailants  had  been  the  peasants 

stationed  at  S - ,  who,  informed  of  our  proximity, 

—  from  what  source  he  either  could  not  or  would  not 
say,  —  had  hoped  by  a  night  attack  to  annihilate  or 
drive  us  back  into  t^  Theiss. 

As  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for’  delaying 
the  assault  upon  the  town,  and  as  there  was  ground 
for  hope  that  we  should  gain  an  easier  victory  on 
account  of  the  advantage  already  won,  1  gave  the 
order  fur  an  immediate  ^vance.  During  the  march 
I  discovered  that  we  also  had  suffered  considerable 
loss.  More  than  eighty  men  had  been  put  hors  de 
combat,  a  loss  which  filled  my  troopis  with  great  ex¬ 
asperation.  The  suddenness  of  the  attack  —  for 
the  “  Eljen  ”  of  the  Hungarians  had  first  announced 
their  approach  —  was  inexplicable.  None  of  the 
pickets  posted  in  the  forest  had  given  the  least 
alarm.  How  was  this  to  be  explain^  unless  treach¬ 
ery  had  been  at  work  ?  The  reasons  for  the  silence 
of  the  two  men  stationed  nearest  to  the  river  was 
explained  when  we  reached  their  posts.  Both  men 
had  been  killed,  probably  by  peasants  who  had  crept 
upon  them  through  the  undergrowth  and  cut  them 
down  before  aware  of  their  enemies’  approach.  But 
where  was  the  third,  whose  post  had  been  within 
gunshot  of  the  town  ?  His  horse  we  found  tied  to 
a  tree,  his  pistols  yet  loaded  in  the  holsters,  but  the 
man  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Only  one  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  from  these  circumstances,  —  that 
he  had  deserted,  and  that  his  treachery  we  had  to 
thank  for  the  sudden  attack  which  had  so  nearly 
proved  successful. 

Further  inquiries  revealed  the  suspicions  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  missing  picket  had  been  one  of  those 
very  men  upon  whom  I  had  ordered  especial  watch 
to  be  kept  'This  was  a  Hungarian  named  Michael 
Szelidy,  a  brave  soldier,  and,  apart  from  his  nation¬ 


ality,  a  man  to  whom  no  exception  could  be  taken. 
He  had  served  three  years  in  the  regiment,  and  had 
never  given  occasion  for  the  suspicion  that  he 
entertained  any  bias  towanl  the  political  efforts  of 
his  countrymen.  And  yet  his  desertion  could  only 
be  ascribed  to  this  cause.  Time,  however,  permitted 
no  further  inquiries,  for  hardly  had  I  ascertained 
these  facts  before  we  had  left  the  shelter  of  the 
woods  and  saw  the  town  but  a  short  distance  before 
us. 

Half  of  our  troop  was  ordered  to  proceed  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  attack,  while  the  other  half  passed 
around  the  town  in  order  to  effect  an  entrance  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  loss  which  the  insurgents 
had  suffered  on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss  had  been  so 
considerable  that  they  could  now  offer  but  a  feeble 
resistance.  A  weak  barricade  of  carts  and  wagons 
had  been  thrown  up  in  the  principal  street,  but  this 
was  easily  carried  by  our  men,  who  clambered  over 
it  like  cats  and  cut  down  its  defenders.  The  few 
who  opposed  us  fought  bravely,  but  their  number 
was  too  small,  and  when  the  rest  of  our  party  began 
to  attack  them  in  the  rear,  they  gave  way  entirely 
and  took  to  flight.  The  dragoons  were  so  exasper¬ 
ated  by  the  attack  upon  their  camp  that  they  now 
showed  no  mercy,  and  only  with  difficulty  could  I 
restrain  them  from  applying  the  torch  to  the  houiies, 
which  not  even  the  most  stringent  orders  could  pre¬ 
serve  from  plunder. 

After  a  short  time  given  to  pursuit,  I  caused  the 
recall  to  be  sounded  at  the  market-place.  The  men 
came  straggling  in,  many  of  them  bringing  with 
them  prisoners,  who  gave  me  to  understand  that 
they  could  make  important  disclosures.  While  the 
muster-roll  was  being  called,  lights  were  set  in  the 
windows  of  the  bouses  surrounding  the  market,  and 
lanterns  hung  on  high  poles,  in  order  that  we  might 
be  secure  from  another  surprise.  While  these  pre¬ 
cautions  were  being  taken,  my  attention  was  called 
to  a  house  which  presented  an  entirely  different  ap¬ 
pearance  from  that  of  the  others  about  it.  Although 
large,  high,  and  massively  built,  the  doors  were  all 
closed,  and  the  windows  dark,  so  that  at  first  1  sup¬ 
posed  it  to  be  deserted.  As  no  answer  was  made 
to  our  repeated  knockings  at  the  door,  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  break  it  in.  Its  solidity,  how¬ 
ever,  defied  our  exertions,  and  I  was  upon  the  point 
of  calling  off  my  men  in  order  to  waste  no  more 
time  on  what  might  prove  an  object  of  no  imjior- 
tance,  when  a  subaltern  came  up  and  informed  me 
that  the  bouse  belonged  to  a  man  named  Szelddy, 
who  was  now,  according  to  his  informant,  lying  upon 
his  death-bed.  As  the  name  Szelidy  was  also  that 
of  the  absconding  picket,  I  caused  the  prisoner  who 
had  given  this  information  to  be  brought  before  me, 
and  ascertained  from  him  that  the  owner  of  this 
house  had  a  son  in  the  Austrian  army,  —  in  what 
regiment  he  could  not  say,  —  which  naturally  led 
me  to  suppose  that  the  deserter  had  taken  refuge 
with  his  family. 

By  the  aid  of  a  can  of  gunpowder,  the  door  was 
quickly  burst  open,  and  a  strong  detachment  under 
command  of  an  officer  was  sent  into  the  house,  to 
make  a  thorough  search.  They  had  not  long  to 
seek.  In  a  rear  apartment  on  the  lower  story  was 
collected  the  whole  family.  Upon  a  bed  lay  the  de¬ 
ceased  Szeliidy,  who,  as  it  appeared,  had  just  died, 
and  around  his  corpse  stood  several  females,  ovei^ 
whelmed  with  grief,  together  with  the  deserter  Mi¬ 
chael.  The  entrance  of  the  troopers  awakened 
them  from  their  stupefaction.  The  women  threw 
themselves  in  front  of  the  deserter,  and  cried  to  him 
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to  fly.  Michael  ran  to  the  window,  threw  it  open 
•nd  sprang  out,  before  our  men  could  disengage 
tJjein-wlves  from  the  women.  He  was,  however, 

2uickly  pursued,  captured,  and  brought  back  into 
le  room. 

“  Lea<l  him  out  to  the  major  !  ”  ordered  the  ofR- 
oer.  “  His  business  will  soon  be  settled.  Ten 
paces  and  six  bullets  for  the  deserter  ! " 

^  “  0,  have  mercy  upon  my  unhappy  son,  kind 
iir,"  cried  an  aged  woman,  who  cast  herself  with 
clasped  Lands  at  the  officer’s  feet.  “  Spare  my  un¬ 
happy  son  !  He  meant  not  to  desert,  but  came  at 
our  entreaty  to  receive  the  last  blessing  of  a  dying 
father.  O,  spare  him,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  spare 
him !  ” 

'Die  two  other  women,  two  handsome  black-eyed 
naidens,  of  whom  one  was  Michael’s  sister,  the 
other  his  cousin  and  affianced,  followed  the  example 
of  his  mother,  and  united  their  entreaties.  Michael, 
however,  uttered  not  a  word. 

“  A  likely  story,  indeed !  ”  retorted  the  officer. 

“  But  no  matter  !  Even  were  it  true,  it  would  not 
lie  in  luy  power  to  save  the  man.  He  has  deserted, 
that  is  clear!  Out  of  the  way!  Forward  — 
march !  ” 

With  these  words  the  officer  thrust  aside  Mi¬ 
chael's  betrothed  who  stoo<l  next  to  him,  and  with 
such  violence  that  she  fell,  and  struck  her  face  so 
u  to  indict  a  wound.  The  bioo<l  trickled  down 
her  countenance,  and  stained  her  white  dress.  This 
light  transported  her  lover  with  rage.  Flinging 
aside  his  guards  with  an  oath,  he  sprang  upon  the 
officer,  wrenched  from  him  his  sabre,  and  cut  him 
down  before  the  others  could  prevent.  He  was 
however  tjuickly  disarmed,  bound,  and  dragged  from 
the  house,  just  as  I,  in  consequenee  of  tne  tumult 
and  women’s  screams,  was  upon  the  jmint  of  sending 
in  more  dragoons. 

When  SzeUL  ly  was  brought  out  followed  by  the 
wounded  officer,  who  was  carried  by  two  of  his 
men,  I  could  hardly  prevent  the  men  from  throw¬ 
ing  tlicinselves  upon  their  former  comrade  and  kill¬ 
ing  liiin  upon  the  spot.  Under  the  circumstances  I 
should  have  been  justified  in  ordering  him  to  be  shot 
without  further  ceremony,  but  I  preferred  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  urge  in  his  defence  against  the 
grave  charges  of  desertion,  and  assaulting  and 
wounding  his  superior  officer. 

The  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  so  strong 
that  no  doubt  could  exist  as  to  his  guilt.  He  had 
left  his  post  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  if  not  by 
treachery,  at  any  rate  through  his  negligence,  had 
caused  his  regiment  to  suffer  a  severe  loss.  He  had 
also  made  an  attempt  to  escape  after  being  discov- 
,  ered,  and  had  dangerously  wounded  his  superior 
officer.  The  unanintous  verdict  of  the  court-mar¬ 
tial  was  “  Guilty  ”  as  to  all  the  charges,  and  the  sen¬ 
tence  could  only  be  “  Death.”  • 

Before  pronouncing  sentence,  as  presiding  officer 
of  the  court,  I  called  upon  the  prisoner  to  say  every¬ 
thing  which  lie  had  to  offer  in  his  defence.  He  had 
thus  far  listened  to  all  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
as  if  completely  stunned,  and  as  if  it  were  inexpli¬ 
cable  to  him  that  he  could  be  arraigned  on  such  a 
fearful  accusation,  that,  namely,  of  having  treacher¬ 
ously  caused  the  death  of  his  comrades.  Upon  my 
uhortation  he  collected  himself  and  began  to  speak 
in  his  defence.  I  still  remember  his  words  distinct¬ 
ly,  for  they  were  so  well  chosen  for  a  man  of  his 
rank  as  to  excite  my  surprise  and  admiration. 

“  I  do  not  fear  death,”  he  sai<l,  “  for  I  have  often 
kwked  it  in  the  face,  but  to  die,  knowing  that  those 
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at  whose  side  I  have  lived  and  fought  for  years  will 
curse  me  when  1  am  no  more  is  frightful,  and  for 
me  the  more  so,  because  —  so  surely  as  I  hope  for 
salvation  —  I  am  innocent  of  all  the  crimes  with 
which  1  am  charged,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
cutting  down  the  officer.  Of  that  I  am  guilty ;  but 
I  ask  you,  sirs,  what  would  any  one  of  you  have 
done  had  you  seen  your  affianced  bride  insulted  and 
struck,  as  was  mine?  This,  however,  is  a  minor 
matter.  What  galls  me  most  is  the  accusation  of 
having  left  my  post  and  betrayed  my  comrades.  Of 
this  charge  1  wish  to  speak. 

“  When  I  reached  my  station,  I  dismounted,  tied 
my  horse  to  a  tree,  and  paced  to  and  fro,  to  warm 
myself,  keeping  at  the  same  time  an  eye  upon  the 
town,  where  the  lights  in  the  windows  Wgan  to  go 
out  one  by  one,  and  everything  to  become  quiet. 
The  tbougljt  occupied  me  that  the  capture  of  the 
village  would  be  easier  than  we  had  believed,  and 
never  in  the  slightest  degree  did  the  possibility  oc¬ 
cur  to  me,  that  among  the  inhabitants  there  coidd 
be  any  one  in  whom  1  had  any  interest ;  for  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  I  had  heard  nothing  from 
my  family,  and  could  therefore  have  no  idea  that  my 
parents  had  moved  to  this  town.  I  had  been  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  for  perhaps  an  hour,  when  1  sud¬ 
denly  heard  a  rustling  in  the  adjacent  bushes.  I 
stepped  behind  a  tree,  and  looked  narrowly  toward 
the  spot.  Next  moment  a  female  appeared,  whose 
countenance  I  could  not  see,  as  it  was  concealed 
almost  entirely  by  a  hood.  She  was  hastening 
along  the  path  toward  the  town,  when  1  called  to 
her  to  stop  or  I  would  fire.  As  may  readily  be  sup¬ 
posed,  she  was  paralyzed  with  terror  at  sight  of  a 
soldier  so  near  her,  when  she  had  supposed  there 
were  none  within  miles.  She  stood  still  until  I  came 
up  to  her.  I  was  on  the  point  of  asking  her  what 
brought  her  into  the  woods  so  late  at  night,  and 
telling  her  that  she  was  my  prisoner,  when  she  gave 
a  loud  cr}',  called  me  by  name,  and  fell  upon  my 
neck.  Then  first.  Major,  did  1  discover  that  it 
was  my  betrothed,  Carlin  Karobyi,  to  whom  1  had 
been  engageil  even  before  I  entered  the  army.  She 
told  me  how  my  father,  a  year  before,  had  come 
with  his  family  to  S  ,  but  was  now  lying  danger¬ 
ously  ill,  —  how  she  had  been  sent  by  my  mother  to 
a  place  distant  several  miles,  to  fetch  as  a  last  hope 
a  famous  physician  who  dwelt  there,  but  that  on  her 
arrival,  she  had  learned  that  a  few  days  before  he 
bad  been  munlered  and  his  house  plundered  by  the 
Croats  of  Jellachich,  and  how  at  last  she  was  re¬ 
turning  to  S— -  when  stopped  by  me. 

“  You  may  imagine,  gentlemen,”  continued  the 
unfortunate  man,  “  what  frightful  news  this  was  for 
me,  and  what  were  my  feelings  at  the  thought  that 
my  father,  sick  unto  death,  my  mother,  sister,  and 
bride  were  all  in  this  place  which  we  were  about  to 
attack,  knowing  as  I  did  what  they  would  have 
to  expect  from  our  troopers  when  heated  by  the 
conflict.  My  betrothed  entreated  me  to  come  with 
her  to  see  my  father  yet  once  before  he  died,  and 
when  I  told  her  that  this  was  impossible,  she  repre¬ 
sented  how  I  might  quickly  return  to  my  poet  and 
that  nothing  would  be  discovered.  At  last  I .  con¬ 
sented  to  go  with  her,  as  she  promised  that  my  ab¬ 
sence  need  not  be  for  more  tlum  half  an  hour.  The 
lights  were  all  extinp^ished  and  not  a  soul  to  be 
seen  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  we  reached  my 
father’s  house  without  being  seen  by  any  one.  How 
it  became  known  in  the  town  that  our  regiment  was 
encamped  in  the  wopds  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  my  mother  may  be  able  to 
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tell  you.  My  father  held  my  hand  in  his  until  he 
died.  I  could  not  leave  him,  and  hardly  had  I 
closed  his  eyes,  when  1  heard  the  shots  outside,  and 
knew  that  our  troops  had  already  entered  the  vil¬ 
lage.  A  few  minutes  after,  the  officer  with  our  men 
entered  the  room,  and  what  happened  then  you 
know  already.” 

In  order  to  test  the  truth  of  SzelAdy’s  story,  more 
for  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  curiosity  than  for  the 
sake  of  any  advantage  which  could  result  therefrom 
to  him,  I  summoned  his  mother,  and  sought  to  ascer¬ 
tain  from  her  in  what  way  our  occupation  of  the 
woods  had- become  known  in  the  town.  From  her 
answers  it  seemed  that  a  neighbor,  who  had  been 
present  on  Michael’s  arrival,  had  given  the  intelli¬ 
gence  to  the  leaders  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the 
place.  Michael’s  statements  with  regard  to  the  mo¬ 
tive  which  induced  his  coming  to  S - ;  were,  as  it 

appeared,  essentially  true,  and  he  could  be  charged 
with  no  intentional  treason ;  but  the  fact  tliat  he 
had  left  his  post  was  put  beyond  doubt  by  his  own 
confession,  and  the  subsequent  attack  was  in  any 
event  to  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  this 
offence.  Moreover,  the  wounding  of  his  superior 
officer,  although  he  had  had  provocation  for  this, 
was  an  unpardonable  crime.  I  felt  compassion  for 
the  young  man,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  misled  him  into  committing  this 
offence,  but  duty  left  me  no  choice.  Sentence  of 
death  was  therefore  pronounced,  but,  as  a  particular 
favor,  an  hour  was  given  him  to  take  leave  of  his 
friends  and  prepare  for  his  end. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  flight,  I  caused 
him  to  be  shut  up  in  a  stable,  which  joined  upon  the 
house  of  his  father,  and  placed  a  sentry  before  the 
building.  Ills  mother,  sister,  and  betrothed,  who 
after  the  first  shock  had  gained  composure  and  bore 
the  sentence  of  the  young  man  with  a  calmness 
which  at  the  time  appeared  to  me  unfeeling,  were 
admitted  to  see  him  one  after  the  other ;  and,  after 
they  had  taken  leave  of  him,  a  priest  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  in  the  town  was  admitted  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  last  consolations  of  religion,  and  to 
accompany  him  to  the  place  of  execution.  The 
mother  and  sister  did  not  remtun  long  with  him,  but 
bis  betrothed  much  longer,  —  indeed,  for  so  long  a 
time  that  the  priest  was  obliged  at  last  to  interrupt 
the  interview.  Just  as  the  hour  had  come  to  an  end, 
the  priest  came  to  me  with  the  reciuest  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner,  that  his  betrothed  might  be  allowed 
to  see  him  once  more,  but  without  witnesses,  as  he 
wished  to  give  her  a  last  commission.  In  order  to 
show  the  unhappy  man  every  favor  in  my  power 
to  extend,  I  granted  the  request,  and  the  priest 
thereupon  accompanied  the  maiden  to  the  door 
of  the  stable,  and  closed  this  after  her  entrance. 
As  some  time  elapsed  without  the  reappearance  of 
the  young  woman,  he  entered  himself,  m  order  to 
cut  short  the  parting.  He  soon  reappeared  with 
an  air  of  deep  concern,  and  said  to  me,  “  Unhap¬ 
py  beings  1  'Phe  separation  is,  alas !  too  hard  for 
them.  Grant  them  a  few  minutes  longer.  Major. 
Meantime  I  will  go  and  console  the  sorrowing 
mother.” 

He  departed.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  but 
the  maiden  did  not  come  out  Longer  delay  could 
not  be  granted,  and  a  corporal  therefore  was  ordered 
to  take  six  men  and  fetch  out  the  prisoner.  Hardly 
had  these  entered  the  stable,  when  a  loud  tumult 
arose  within,  and  next  moment  the  corporal  rushed 
back,  crying,  “  Treason,  treason  I  Szeliidy  has  es¬ 
caped,  and  the  nuuden  also  has  disappeared !  ” 


“  Escaped  ?  ”  I  cried.  “  Impossible !  Surround 
the  stable,  and  look  for  the  priest!” 

We  hurried  into  the  stable,  searched  every  comer 
even  the  racks  and  mangers,  but  in  vain.  Neither  the 
soldier  nor  the  young  woman  was  to  be  found.  So, 
too,  the  mother,  his  sister,  and  the  priest  had  vanished 
and  no  doubt  was  left  in  my  mind  that  a  regular 
plan  for  his  escape  had  been  devised  by  the  relatives 
of  the  deserter,  and  carried  out  with  the  help  of  the 
priest.  Although  angry  that  I  should  have  been 
overreached  in  such  a  manner,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
very  much  regretted  being  relieved  from  the  painful 
du^  of  carrying  into  efi'ect  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
as  I  could  not  resist  the  conviction  that  Michael's 
story  as  he  had  related  it  was  true.  I  could  not 
therefore  pretend  any  very  serious  dissatisfaction  at 
his  escape,  but  I  would  have  gladly  received  some 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
rendered  possible,  and  the  means  by  which  it  had 
been  carried  into  effect.  Time,  however,  did  not 
allow  any  attempts  to  discover  these,  for  we  had 
received  information  that  the  advance  of  the  anny 
of  Prince  Windischgratz  had  already  passed  the 
Theiss,  and  was  approaching  the  town.  I  gave  orders 

therefore  to  evacuate  S -  immediately,  and  our 

regiment  again  took  its  position  in  the  extreme  front 
of  the  retreating  army.  I  may  mention  here  that 
the  passage  of  tlie  river  was  accomplished  only  just 
in  time,  tor  a  portion  of  our  troops  were  still  upon 
the  bridge  when  Gdrgey’s  forces  reached  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream,  so  that  our  pioneers  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  heavy  fire  and  severe  losses,  while  engaged 
in  destroying  the  bridge  so  as  to  prevent  further 

[lursuit  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  A  few  days 
ater  considerable  reinforcements  put  us  in  condition 
to  show  front  again  to  our  antagonists. 

In  the  year  1855,  after  I  had  long  forgotten 
Szelddy’s  night,  I  found  myself  again  in  the  field 
with  my  regiment.  On  this  occasion,  however,  our 
service  was  not  so  dangerous.  The  regiment  formed 
a  part  of  the  army  corps  commanded  by  Count 
Coronini,  and  sent  by  Austria  during  the  war  in 
the  Crimea  to  occupy  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 
During  this  expedition  I  gained  by  chance  an 
explanation  of  the  mystery  which  had  hitherto 
enveloped  the  conclusion  of  the  episode  which  I 
have  above  related. 

One  day  I  set  out  with  my  servant,  a  man  from  the 
regiment  who  had  been  with  me  for  many  years,  to 
go  to  a  little  inn  on  the  frontier  where  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  army  corps  had  appointed  an  inter¬ 
view  with  me.  Wa  soon  lost  the  right  road,  as  the 
neighborhood  was  entirely  unknown  to  either  of  us, 
and  after  several  vain  attempts  to  regain  it,  I  sent 
off  my  man  to  a  farm-house,  visible  at  the  other  end 
of  the  little  valley  in  which  we  found  ourselves, 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  lost  road.  He  wiis  gone 
for  some  time,  but  returned  at  last  with  a  broad  grin 
on  his  face. 

“  I  have  found  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours,  Colo¬ 
nel,  in  the  owner  of  the  farm-house  yonder,  as  well 
as  of  most  of  the  land  hereabout.” 

“  An  old  acquaintance  ?  ”  I  replied.  “  What  is 
bis  name  ?  ” 

“  Michael  Szeliidy,  sir,”  answered  the  man. 

.  “  How  '?  Szeliidy  ?  The  deserter  at  S - ?  Are 

you  sure  that  you  are  not  mistaken  ?  ” 

“  Quite  sure,  Colonel,”  he  replieil.  “  He  bade 
me  say  to  you  that  he  would  esteem  it  the  greatwt 
honor  if  you  would  condescend  to  make  him  a  visit 
Here,  however,  he  comes  to  apeak  for  himself.  He 
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pointed  toward  the  farm-house,  out  of  the  court  of 
which  a  well-dressed  man  came  riding  toward  us. 
My  servant  was  right  It  was  indeed  Szeludy.  The 
former  dragoon  greeted  me  respectfully,  and  invited 
me  in  most  cordial  terms  to  rest  for  a  few  hours  at 
bis  house,  promising  to  guide  me  afterwards  to  the 
frontier  tavern.  When  we  reached  the  house,  a 
handsome,  smiling  matron,  in  whom  I  recognized 
Carlin,  advanced  to  meet  us.  She  carried  a  young 
child  in  her  arms,  while  two  somewhat  older  were 
clinging  to  their  mother’s  skirts.  Michael  introduced 
me  to  bis  wife,  and  then  led  the  way  into  the  house. 

After  partaking  of  an  excellent  dinner  which  had 
been  prepared  for  us,  I  begged  my  host  to  tell  me 
in  what  way  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping  with  his 

betrothed  from  the  stable  at  S - .  I  assure<l  him 

that  he  might  trust  me  without  hesitation,  as  he  was 
DOW  under  the  protection  of  the  Turkish  government, 
and  I  did  not  intend  to  demand  that  he  should  be 
delivered  up  to  us. 

“  Of  that  I  am  sure.  Colonel,”  answered  Michael. 

“  I  have  not  served  three  years  in  the  army  without 
learning  to  know  the  difference  between  a  true 
officer  and  gentleman,  and  a  rascal  who  would  be¬ 
tray  a  poor  fellow  for  the  sake  of  the  informer’s 
reward.  Had  I  felt  any  doubt  about  that,  I  should 
not  have  made  myself  known  to  your  man.  But 
you  ask  in  what  manner  I  escaped  with  my  bride  ? 

I  can  only  answer,  that  in  fact  we  had  not  escaped 
at  all,  but  were  in,  or  rather  under  the  stable,  the 
whole  time  that  you  were  seeking  us.  You  are 
astonished  ?  I  will  explain  to  you.  In  almost  all 
the  houses  of  Hungarian  towns  there  is  a  secret 
room,  large  enough  to  secrete  valuable  property,  and 
even  per-^ons  in  case  of  necessity.  In  my  father’s 

house  at  S - there  was  under  the  stable  such  an 

apartment,  which  had  been  filled  with  firewood. 
A  trap-door  in  the  floor  led  to  it,  and  this  was  so 
skilfully  contrived,  that  you  might  have  looked 
long  for  it  in  vain,  even  though  aware  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  In  the  haste  and  confusion  of  your  search  a 
discovery  was  much  less  likely.  My  mother  had 
spoken  of  this  place,  and  when  she  came' to  bee  me 
in  my  prison,  besought  me  to  make  use  of  it.  The 
great  difficulty  lay  in  raising  the  trap-door  without 
being  seen  from  the  outside,  and  in  restoring  it,  after 
passing  through  the  opening,  to  its  proper  position. 
In  order  to  obviate  this,  the  priest,  an  old  friend  of 
my  father,  devised  the  plan  of  bringing  Carlin  to  see 
me  a  second  time,  and  then  of  entering  himself,  in 
order,  ostensibly,  to  shorten  our  parting  interview. 
Upon  this  second  visit,  he  restored  the  trap-door  to 
its  former  place,  sprinkled  earth  and  straw  over  it, 
and  then  hastened  to  depart  from  the  town  as 
speedily  as  possible  with  my  mother  and  sister. 

“  Carlin  and  I  remained  in  our  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment  until  your  regiment  and  army  had  evacuated 
the  town,  anil  their  place  was  taken  by  the  troops 
of  Gorgey.  Then  for  the  first  time  we  came  forth 
again.  \Ve  did  not,  however,  consider  ourselves 
safe  any  longer  in  Hungary.  My  mother  collected 
together  all  her  property,  and  we  came  hither  into 
Moldavia,  where  I  bought  this  farm  and  married 
Carlin.  Here  we  are  living  very  happily,  and  hope 
to  remain  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.” 

I  repeated  to  Szelady  the  a.ssurance  that  I  would 
do  nothing  to  disturb  his  happiness,  and  cautioned 
my  attendant  not  to  majee  known  fo  his  comrades 
the  discovery  which  we  had  made  here.  My  warn¬ 
ing  was  apparently  superfluous,  as  I  gathered  from 
his  complacent  demeanor  that  surer  means  had  al¬ 
ready  been  taken  to  assure  his  silence.  Neverthe¬ 


less  he  premised  secrecy,  and  will  probably  keep  his 

Eromise,  as,  according  to  last  accounts,  he  himself 
ad  likewise  become  a  subject  of  the  Sultan,  mar¬ 
ried  SzeltUly’s  sister,  and  settled  himself  on  a  farm 
adjoining  that  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  deserter. 


THE  ELASTICITY  OF  TIME. 

The  variations  in  the  length  of  an  hour  as  judged 
by  sensation  are  so  great  and  so  constantly  felt,  mat 
every  one  must  be  used  to  considering  his  own  days 
as  composed  of  an  elastic  material.  It  is  only  in 
calculating  the  length  of  other  people’s  days  that 
this  property  of  time  is  apt  to  be  forgotten.  But  the 
fact,  though  sufficiently  familiar,  is  one  which  de¬ 
pends  upon  such  complicated  and  obscure  conditions, 
and  which  exercises  such  a  subtly  disturbing  effect 
upon  people’s  lives,  characters,  and  works,  that  it  is 
worth  a  little  investigation.  Each  individual  in 
course  of  time  acquires  an  estimate  of  the  average 
length  of  one  of  his  own  days  which  is  sufficiently 
accurate  for  practical  purposes.  How  much  this 
estimate  varies  according  to  cinmmstances  —  among 
other  things,  according  to  the  age  of  the  person  — 
we  all  know.  It  is  commonly  said  that  time  goes 
faster  and  faster  as  we  get  older,  and,  as  a  rough 
outline  of  ordinary  experience,  this  is  on  the  whme 
true.  But  this  progress  is  not  uninterrupted,  and  is 
clearly  perceptible  only  at  the  two  ends  of  life.  In 
childhood,  time  seems  infinitely  long,,  just  as  the 
world  seems  infinitely  big ;  in  youth,  it  begins  to  be 
reducible  to  some  sort  of  measurement,  but  the  ir¬ 
regularity  of  its  pace  is  probably  greater  than  at 
any  other  period.  Then  comes  a  sort  of  table-land, 
in  which  such  variations  as  may  occur  in  the  length 
of  the  years  are  due  chiefly  to  external  causes  ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  life  the  years  begin  to  slip  away 
with  a  rapidity  whieh  appears  to  increase  to  the  end. 
But  there  are  many  other  causes  which  affect  the 
apparent  length  of  our  days  and  years.  It  is  well 
known  that  sooner  or  later,  in  the  course  of  every 
novel,  “  a  lifetime  ”  will  be  “  compressed  into  those 
few  moments  ”  in  which  some  startling  event  takes 
place.  In  real  life  there  are  many  days  and  hours 
which  appear  for  similar  reasons  to  assume  gigantic 
proportions,  though  it  is  chiefly  in  looking  b^k  that 
this  is  felt,  for  at  such  moments  people  do  not  take 
account  of  the  flight  of  time.  It  is  only  when  they 
are  over,  that  the  ordinary  routine  of  life  is  discov¬ 
ered  to  have  been  broken  off  but  a  very  little  while 
ago  by  the  clock  or  the  almanac,  while  to  the  mind 
it  seems  to  have  retreated  into  the  dimness  of  the 
far-away  past.  In  moments  of  great  anxiety  or  sus¬ 
pense  everybody  knows  how  all  the  clocks  seem  to 
have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  move  only  at  a 
snail’s  pace.  Whenever  the  end  of  any  period  is 
anxiously  looked  for,  there  is  some  degree  of  sus¬ 
pense, -and  a  corresponding  slowness  in  the  apparent 
movement  of  time.  But  when  the  strain  of  expec¬ 
tation  ceases,  time  recovers  its  natural  speed,  and 
monotony  then  serves  only  to  hasten  its  flight. 
Prboners  who  have  been  kept  for  many  years  in  the 
most. monotonous  and  trying  kinds  of  confinement 
have  agreed  in  sa3'’ing  that  after  the  first  few  months 
they  have  subsided  into  a  quiescent  state,  in  which 
the  months  and  years  seemed  to  pasis  away  un¬ 
heeded  and  wi<h  incredible  rapidity.  Most  people 
have  experienced  this  with  reganj  to  a  monotonous 
succes.sion  of  quiet,  cheerful  (lays,  with  no  exciting 
event  immediately  in  prospect.  At  such  times  any 
marked  period  (Sunday,  for  instance)  seems  to 
recur  with  a  frequency  which  is  sometimes  abso- 
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lutely  startling.  Thus  the  fact  that  monotonous 
days  verv  often  look  long  in  the  future,  anQ  oppress 
the  mintf  in  passing  with  a  sense  of  endlessness,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  due  rather  to  something  deprt'ssing  and 
aistasteful  in  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  spent,  than  to  their  monotony  in  itself. 

But  the  fact  is  that,  in  speaking  of  the  apparent 
lei^h  of  time,  we  use  the  word  “  long  ”  in  several 
diuerent  senses.  By  calling  any  particular  ]>eriod 
long,  we  may  mean  that  it  occupies  a  large  space  in 
our  memory  or  anticiiiation  ns  compared  with  other 
similar  periods ;  or  we  may  mean  that  a  certain 
time  has  seemed,  or  will  seem,  to  pass  slowly ;  or 
again  (which  is  (juite  a  dilTercnt  thing),  that  the 
furthest  point  of  it  looks  distant.  Thus  the  same 
period  may  look  long  in  the  future,  and  short  in  the 
past,  or  vice  versa  ;  the  apparent  size  of  the  future 
IS  complicated  in  every  (Kissible  way  by  hope  and 
fear,  that  of  the  past  by  the  uncertainties  of  mem¬ 
ory.  In  looking  back  upon  a  monotonous  period  it 
may  seem  as  nothing,  while  yet  we  may  well  re¬ 
member  to  have  felt  it  almost  endless  in  its  tedious¬ 
ness  as  it  passed.  The  fact  that  a  certain  time  has 
seemed  long  in  passing  is  one  which  from  its  very 
commonness  we  soon  forget,  and  in  looking  back 
the  mind  is  apt  to  dwell  only  on  the  salient  points. 
In  looking  forward,  the  necessity  of  adjusting  the 
mind  to  me  demands  likely  to  be  made  upon  its 
powers  of  endurance  prevents  our  passing  in  this 
summary  manner  over  the  intermediate  spaces,  and 
may  even  tend  to  magnify  the  monotonous  days 
which  lie  before  us.  Leaving  out  of  account  those 
tricks  of  hope  and  fear  and  forgetfulness  which  are 
too  subtle  to  be  reduced  to  any  rule,  let  us  consider 
what  are  the  conditions  which  affect,  first,  our  sense 
of  duration  in  passing  through  any  period  ;  secondly, 
the  space  which  it  occupies  in  our  minds;  and, 
thirdly,  the  apparent  distance  of  any  point  in  it 

It  is  difficult  to  say  by  what  standard  the  lapse  of 
time  is  unconsciously  reckoned,  —  what  are  the  beads 
upon  our  mental  rosaries  by  which  we  measure  its 
duration  as  it  passes  through  our  hands.  They  con¬ 
sist  probably  in  part  of  physical  sensations,  and  in 
some  kind  of  mechanical  tendency  to  the  recurrence 
of  certain  states  or  actions  at  fixed  periods.  There 
are  people  in  whose  constitutions  there  is  so  much  of 
this  mechanical  regularity,  that  they  can  tell  as  by 
instinct,  without  consciously  making  any  kind  of 
calculation,  what  o’clock  it  is  whenever  you  ask 
them.  They  are  popularly  said  to  have  been  born 
while  the  clock  was  striking,  and  to  naturally  un¬ 
punctual  people  this  power  seems  to  be  a  privilege 
as  enviable  as  it  is  astonishing.  It  seems  to  be  clear, 
from  the  extraordinary,  almost  unlimited,  expansion 
and  contraction  to  which,  in  cases  of  illness,  the 
sense  of  duration  is  liable,  that  the  more  ordinary 
variations  in  the  apparent  length  of  the  hours  de¬ 
pend  in  a  great  measure  upon  physical  causes ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  health,  when  the  only  disturbing 
causes  are  external,  the  hours  which  seem  longest 
are  always  those  which  make  the  greatest  demand 
upon  the  nervous  system.  Pain,  suspense,  and  dul- 
ness  are  the  circumstances  which  most  certainly 
exhaust  nervous  energy  and  retard  the  movement 
of  time;  and  unfamiliar  circunistances'tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  similar  effect.  The  first  week  at  a  strange 
place  seems  double  the  length  of  any  succeeding 
week,  and  in  walking  or  travelling  through  new 
country,  the  returii  seems  only  half  as  long  as  the 
outward  journey.  Another  thing  which  makes  time 
pass  slowly  is  thinking  about  it  The  effect  of  direct¬ 
ing  the  attention  upon  the  rate  at  which  time  is 


passing,  may  easily  be  made  the  subject  of  direct 
experiment  In  a  railway  journey,  for  instance, 
there  is  no  surer  way  to  make  time  pass  slowly  thsa 
to  compare'oiie’s  watch  and  one’s  Bradshaw  at  everr 
station,  and  calculate  exactly  how  much  time  miut 
yet  elapse  before  one  can  reach  one’s  journey’s  end. 
As  the  proverb  says,  “  A  watched  pot  never  boils." 
If  on  such  wearisome  occasions  one  can  by  any 
means  cheat  one’s  self  into  taking  no  notice  of  the 
time  of  day,  one  is  almost  sure  to  be  rewanled  by 
finding  it  unexjiectedly  late  when  one’s  attention  is 
again  drawn  to  the  subject  But  the  standard  of 
comparison  by  which  the  speed  of  time  while  ac¬ 
tually  on  the  wing  is  most  commonly  judged,  con¬ 
sists  of  wishes.  AVe  say  it  passes  slowly  when  we 
mean  that  it  is  being  spent  in  a  manner  in  which, 
if  we  had  our  choice,  less  of  it  should  be  spent* 
it  flies  when  we  would  fain  prolong  the  particular 
])ha8C  through  which  we  are  passing ;  and  this  not 
from  an  inscrutable  perversity  in  the  nature  of  time, 
but  simply  because  we  measure  it  against  our  own 
ideal  arrangements.  Partly  also  perhaps  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  mental  revolt  against  the  unpleasant 
phases,  though  not  passing  into  an  outward  action, 
IS  yet  sufficient  to  exhaust  nervous  energy,  and  so  to 
afiect  the  physical  sense  of  duration. 

The  conditions  which  determine  the  space  oc¬ 
cupied  in  the  mind  by  any  given  period  in  the  past 
or  future  are  less  obscure.  This  seems  to  dejiend 
simply  upon  the  amount  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  has  been  compressed  into,  or  which  is  excited 
by  the  anticipation  of,  that  period.  There  are  days 
which  have  not  seemed  to  pass  slower  or  quicker 
than  others,  in  which  indeed  most  likely  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  the  rate  at  which  time  was  passing, 
but  which  afterwards  loom  larger  than  ordinary 
weeks,  and  which  we  feel  to  be  rightly  entitled  to  as 
much  room  in  our  minds  as  any  such  week.  Indeed 
it  would  be  difficult  to  deny  that  in  such  dap  we 
really  have  lived  longer  than  in  others. 

The  portion  of  life  allotted  to  each  day  is  only 
nominally  a  fixed  quantity,  and  though  we  habitu¬ 
ally  spiiakof  days  and  years  as  giving  the  real  meas¬ 
ure  of  time,  and  of  our  own  experience  of  its  duration 
as  only  apparent,  this  is  merely  for  the  convenience 
of  using  a  common  standard,  with  which  indeed  nai* 
ture  has  kindly  provided  us.  But  in  this  case,  as  in 
that  of  the  dead  languages,  the  convenience  of  a  com- 
mop  medium  of  communication  is  balanced  by  the 
necessity  of  translation  and  correction,  and  by  the 
inaccuracy  with  which  it  often  represents  the  sjieak- 
er’s  real  meaning.  In  thinking  of  our  own  past  or 
future  we  naturally  drop  it,  and  measure  time  by  its 
contents,  not  by  the  number  of  nights  by  which  it 
may  have  been  intersected.  In  this  st‘nse  it  Is  no 
bail  compliment  to  the  most  agreeable  of  compan¬ 
ions  to  say  that  the  time  which  has  been  spent 
with  them  seems  long;  the  best  company  is  that  In 
which  time  flies  the  fastest  while  present,  and  ex¬ 
pands  the  most  when  past.  A  curious  Instance  of 
the  reverse  is  afforded  by  sleepless  nights,  which 
pass  perhaps  more  slowly,  amt  yet  contract  after¬ 
wards  into  more  Insignificant  dimensions,  than  any 
other  periods  of  similar  nominal  length. 

The  apparent  distance  of  any  particular  point  of 
time  is  the  result  of  an  unconscious  calculation  of 
these  two  elements,  —  namely,  the  rate  of  movement 
of  the  interval,  and  the  space  occupied  in  the  mind 
by  intervening  events ;  and  of  their  combination 
with  a  third,  —  namely,  the  degree  of  our  sympathy 
with  our  self  of  that  date.  People  often  say,  “  Bo* 
long  ago  that  seems,  and  yet  it  might  have  been 
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jestenlay  !  ”  Keenness  of  memory  thus  makes  the 
past  seem  long  in  one  sense  and  short  in  aaother ; 
distending  it  with  a  crowd  of  recollections,  and  yet 
bringing  the  furthest  point  of  it  within  easy  reat^h. 
And  the  vividness  of  these  recollections  depends 
very  much  upon  the  degree  in  which  one’s  point  of 
view  remains  unchanged.  To  keep  the  past  really 
fresh,  one  must  not  only  remember  its  events  clearly 
but  be  able  to  enter  into  the  feelings  which  they 
excited  at  the  time.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of 
fr^|uent  and  violent  chan^  of  mind  that  they 
tend  to  confuse  if  not  to  obliterate  past  experience. 
Nothing  makes  any  time  seem  so  far  away  as  to 
have  since  then  passed  through  great  rev^utions 
of  teeling,  to  have  adopted  a  different  standard,  es¬ 
pecially  to  have  lost  one’s  hold  on  what  then  seemed 
real. 

It  is  to  this  cause  that  the  most  sudden  and  vio¬ 
lent  expansions  of  time  are  due.  A  day  in  which 
the  morning  seems  before  night  to  have  been  left 
behind  years  ago,  is  a  day  in  which  some  great 
change  has  been  made  in  one’s  position  or  state  of 
mind  ;  probably  a  day  in  which  some  great  loss  has 
been  simtained,  which  has  put  a  deep  chasm  between 
the  past  and  the  present.  People  are  more  aged  by 
what  they  lose  than  by  what  they  gain,  or  even  by 
what  they  suffer.  The  youngest  people  arc  not 
those  who  have  gone  through  least,  but  those  who 
have  retained  most  The  loss  of  sympathy  with 
one’s  own  past,  and  therefore  with  that  of  others,  is 
one  of  the  special  dangers  of*advancing  years,  but 
hapjiily  experience  shows  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
inevitible  accompaniment  of  age.  A  firm  hold  on 
the  past  is  to  a  life  almost  what  the  root  is  to  a  tree ; 
without  it,  the  present,  instead  of  growing  on  in 
its  place,  is  cut  adrift  like  a  wandering  sea-weed. 
Happily  the  natural  elasticity  of  time  is  sufficient, 
when  no  links  have  been  snapped  by  violent  means, 
to  bring  the  past  very  near  to  the  oldest  of  us. 


A  MYSTERY  STILL. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  a  young  fellow  with 
a  smartish  air,  though  of  a  small  ill-proportioned 
6gure,  landed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  bringing 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  governor  of  that  col¬ 
ony  from  a  well-known  eccentric  Scottish  nobleman. 
This  fair-faced  slender  youth  held  the  humble  rank 
of  an  assistant-surgeon  in  the  army. 

He  soon  showed  that  he  possessed  the  power  of 
lelf-appreciation  to  such  a  degree  as  required  a  lit¬ 
tle  taking  down.  But  this  was  found  to  be  no  ea-sy 
task,  lie  had  the  faculty  called,  in  French,  Pau- 
dace,  often  a  gooil  substitute  for  ability ;  but  when 
the  two  go  hand  in  hand,  they  carry  all  befijre  them, 
in  one  shape  or  other ;  and  as  the  young  sui^on 
was  as  clever  as  he  was  impudent,  he  mitRe  a  posi¬ 
tion  for  himself,  and,  what  is  more,  he  kept  it. 

Doctor  .James  —  we  give  part  of  his  name  as  it 
•too<l  ip  the  Army  List  in  1865  —  was  a  physician 
by  Eilinbiirgh  diploma.  As  we  shall  show  by  and 
he  never  held  any  regimental  rank,  passing, 
contrary  to  all  precedent,  to  his  full  surgeoncy  on 
the  staff. 


ing,  and,  socially  speaking,  was  a  gentleman  every 
inch  of  him  ;  though  this  is  not  literally  saying  ve^ 
much  for  him,  seeing  he  was  but  a  little  man.  lie 
had  a  fair  allowance  from  some  source  or  other ;  but 
he  never  spoke  of  any  relatives  or  friends  out  of 
the  military  profession.  His  habits  were  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  be  met  by  his  mere  pay  and  allowances.  He 
kept  a  horse  and  a  private  servant,  and,  as  a  strict 
vegi'tarian,  would  touch  none  but  the  most  delicate 
fruits  of  the  earth.  Potatoes  and  apples  were,  to 
him,  “  filthy  roots  ” ;  the  odor  of  cabbam  turned 
him  sick ;  but  he  liked  peas,  and  craved  ror  aspara¬ 
gus,  sea-kale,  peaches,  grapes,  melons,  figs,  custard- 
apples,  and,  above  all,  mangoes.  Coffee  was  the 
only  stimulant  he  could  bear,  except  when  ill,  and 
then  he  would  sip  diluted  champagne  or  brandy, 
medicinally. 

Some  called  him  a  toady ;  but,  his  letters  of  in¬ 
troduction  placed  him  at  once  in  the  best  society  of 
the  colony.  Neither  had  he  health  for  general  visit¬ 
ing.  With  those  among  whom  he  lived,  he  made 
friends,  and  kept  them.  His  testiness  was  harmless, 
his  abilities  were  unquestionable ;  and  it  having 
been  intimated  to  the  governor  that  the  young 
meilico’s  duties  were  to  be  made  as  light  as  the  rules 
of  the  service  would  permit,  he  was  installed  as 
honorary  physician  to  his  excellency’s  family,  and 
soon  obtained  such  a  reputation,  both  as  physician 
and  surgeon,  that  private  practice  came  to  him 
without  his  seeking  it.  His  queer  ways  and  irri¬ 
table  temper  rather  increased  tlian  diminished  his 
prestige,  and  he  held  his  own  through  good  report 
and  evil  report. 

When  first  called  in  to  a  patient,  he  would  have 
the  room  cleared  of  everything  previously  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  would  almost  invariably  order,  as  pref¬ 
ace  to  his  course  of  treatment,  a  bath  of  Cape  wine  I 
Happen  what  might,  he  claimed  the  whole  credit  of 
a  cure,  or  blamed  others  for  failure.  He  was,  to  be 
sure,  sent  for  at  times  as  a  last  resource.  If  the 
patient  rmovered.  Doctor  James  had  all  the  merit ; 
>if  death  ensued,  “  Doctor  James  had  unfortunately 
been  summoned  when  the  case  was  hopeless.” 

His  Excellency  spoiled  him.  He  broame  a  kind 
of  tame  imp,  encouraged  as  amusing  and  harmless 
enough  ;  but,  like  such  imps,  he  took  advantage  one 
day  of  his  position,  and  was  impertinent.  He  had 
the  entree  of  the  governor’s  private  cabinet  One 
morning,  sauntering  in,  he  had  the  assurance  to 
make  some  querulous  remarks  on  an  official  docu¬ 
ment  lying  on  the  table.  Finally,  he  worked  him¬ 
self  into  such  an  offensive  pet  that  his  Excellency 
resolved  to  give  him  a  lesson  ;  so,  snatching  the  lit¬ 
tle  fellow  up  by  the  collar  of  his  uniform,  he  swung 
him  over  the  window-sill  —  a  few  feet  above  the 
grassy  garden,  —  and  shook  him.  James  screeched 
and  cried  peccavi.  He  was  foi^ven,  and  never  (ff- 
fended  there  in  the  same  way  again.  Still,  every 
one  was  persuaded  that  such  unwarrantable  humors 
as  he  exhibited,  were  only  tolerated  by  reason  of 
certain  influences  that  remain  a  mystery  at  this  day. 
His  next  adventure  might  have  ended  his  career. 
The  story  fiom  Government  House  got  bruited 
abroad,  and  much  fun  was  raised  at  Doctor  James’s 


By  dates  from  unquestionable  records,  he  seems 
to  have  received  his  diploma  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen.  Whether  these  dates  corresponded  with 
his  certificate  of  baptism  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as, 
■nder  all  circumstanceft^  it  may  be  doubtful  whether 
•uch  a  document  ever  existed. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  status  of  military 
medical  men  fifty  years  since,  James  liked  his  call¬ 


expense.  Some  laughed  about  it,  in  such  a  way  as 
that  James'could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  fact.  He 
had  been  looking  out  for  a  chance  of  checking  the 
sauciness  of  some  of  the  young  fellows  in  the  garri¬ 
son,  and  here  was  the  chance  at  last.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  a  tall  comet,  whose  contemptuous  manner  had 
much  irritated  him,  was  sauntering  along  under  the 
trees  of  a  charming  walk,  in  one  of  the  most  public 
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parte  of  Cape  Town,  —  where,  to  this  day,  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  wont  to  sit  upon  the  stoepe,  men  smoking, 
women  knitting,  and  grave  little  Dutch  children 
toddling  up  and  down,  —  when  James  strutted  up 
to  the  young  dragoon :  a  member  of  the  governor’s 
staif.  James  stopped  the  way  with  a  defiant  air. 
Some  ill-conditioned  person  had  made  the  most  of 
the  cornet’s  disparaging  jests.  James  was  glad  of 
this  opportunity  of  asserting  himself.  High  words 
ensued,  the  doctor’s  shrill  voice  piercing  the  air,  and 
thus  drawing  attention  (as  he  intended  it  should)  to 
the  encounter,  which  ended  in  a  challenge.  24ext 
morning  a  quiet  little  duel  took  place.  It  ended 
well.  Hands  were  shaken,  and  cornet  and  doctor 
became  good  friends  for  life.  If  the  affair  ever 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  governor,  he  thought  it 
best  to  ignore  it,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 

Doctor  James  afforded  a  good  illustration  of  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  Tetchy  as  he  was, 
ho  never  excited  any  professional  jealousy,  albeit, 
in  defiance  of  all  precedent,  he  was  promoted  on 
the  staff  as  full  surgeon  without  doing  a  day’s  regi¬ 
mental  duty.  Frail  in  body,  unique  m  appearance, 
and  eccentric  in  manner,  he  insured  respect  by  his 
capacity ;  and,  as  he  could  be  courteous  when  he 
pleased,  his  oddities  were  excused  by  his  colleagues. 
He  must  have  realized  at  this  period  considerable 
sums  by  his  private  practice,  but  he  never  changed 
his  mc^e  of  living.  He  kept  a  black  servant,' a 
serviceable  )K>ny,  and  a  small  dog  called  Psyche. 
Most  of  Psyche’s  successors  bore  her  name.  This 
queer  quartette  tisually  took  their  walks  abroad  in 
company,  and  were  a  well-known  group  at  Cape 
Town. 

On  Doctor  James’s  return  to  England,  ho  was 
offered  an  appointment  at  another  colonial  station. 
Here,  owing  to  the  climate,  or  possibly  to  non-ap¬ 
preciation,  he  grew  discontented,  and,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  official  application  for  leave  of  absence,  on 

Elea  of  sickness  or  “  urgent  private  affairs,”  took 
is  departure  for  England.  < 

He  would  chuckle  as  he  related  the  story  of  his 
unlooked-for  reappearance  before  the  director-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  medical  department  in  London.  “  6ir,” 
said  the  doctor,  “  I  do  not  understand  your  report¬ 
ing  yourself  in  this  fashion.  You  admit  you  have 
returned  without  leave  of  absence.  May  1  ask  how 
this  is  ?  ” 

“  Well,"  said  James,  coolly  running  his  long  white 
fingers  through  his  crisp  sandy  curls,  “  I  have  come 
home  to  have  my  hair  cut.” 

He  more  than  once  defied  the  rules  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  with  impunity,  and  invariably  boasted  that 
be  could  have  his  choice  of  quarters.  And  he 
had.  He  was  counted  a  lucky  fellow ;  but  who 
he  was,  or  what  he  was,  never  ceased  to  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  debate  among  his  brethren  less  fortunate 
than  he. 

It  would  scarcely  be  supposed  that  he  would  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  banishment  of  St.  Helena,  but  he  thought 
“  it  might  suit  him  very  well,”  and  he  accepted  it. 
It  did  suit  him  very  well,  until  he  made  it  too  hot 
to  hold  him.  The  climate  pleased  him.  The  fruits 
and  delicate  vegetables  were  strong  considerations 
with  him.  His  health  was  more  settled  than  in 
former  dajrs,  his  reputation  was  high,  and  he  had 
brought  with  him  his  usual  letters  of  introduction. 
Despite  his  shuffling  gait,  he  might  have  been  no 
more  than  thirty,  although  he  had  been  an  M.  D. 
nearly  twenty-four  years!  His  smooth  face,  his 
sandy  hair,  his  boyish  voice,  and  a  tolerable  set  of 


teeth,  contributed  essentially  to  his  juvenile  appear- 
ance< 

He  was  now  principal  medical  officer.  He  in¬ 
stalled  himself  in  a  pretty  cottage  at  the  head  of 
James  Town,  and  revelled  in  the  tropical  fruits  as 
many  who  read  this  account  will  remember.  A  cer¬ 
tain  mango-tree  was  his  favorite  bower.  lie  paid 
well  for  all  he  had,  and  those  who  had  the  best  op¬ 
portunities  of  knowing  him  asserted  that,  selfish 
odd,  and  cranky  as  he  was,  he  had  kindness  for  the 
poor,  and  was  charitable  without  ostentation.  He 
would  go  about,  bestriding  his  pony  in  strange  fash¬ 
ion,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head.  His  saddle 
was  a  curiosity.  It  was  so  comfortably  p.added  and 
so  safely  shaped,  that,  once  wedged  into  it,  it  was  a 
marvel  how  he  got  out  of  it.  In  uniform  he  was  a 
caricature.  His  boot  heels  were  two  inches  above 
the  ground,  and  within  the  boots  were  soles  three 
inches  thick.  Add  to  these  boots  very  long  spurs, 
crown  the  sandy  curls  with  a  cocked-hat,  and  com¬ 
plete  all  with  a  sword  big  enough  for  a  dragoon,  and 
you  have  the  doctor  complete.  The  pony  was  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  net  from  ears  to  heels,  and  swunor  the 
tassels  about  impatient  of  the  gear,  'riie  black  man 
attended  at  the  beast’s  head,  and  Psyche  tripped 
after  them,  the  doctor’s  treble  waking  up  the  hot 
silence  of  the  one  narrow  street  shut  in  by  barren 
rocks,  and  Psyche’s  bark  making  discord  at  in¬ 
tervals. 

He  established  himself  in  the  old  fa.shion  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  House,  wHbre  he  was  suffered  to  talk  of 
his  aristocratic  accpiaintance,  sometimes  alluding  to 
those  of  other  days  in  a  manner  sufficiently  puz¬ 
zling.  As  at  Cape  Town,  he  became  the  family 
physician,  or  considered  himself  such,  and  gave 
himself  his  usual  airs  when  called  in  to  a  private 
family.  He  effected  some  great  cures,  and  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  patients.  His  presence  at  the 
hospital  was  a  signal  for  the  juniors  to  be  all  on  the 
alert  The  soldiers  liked  him  and  trusted  in  his 
skill ;  but  woe  betide  the  laggard  medico  who  was 
not  there  to  receive  the  P.  M.  0.,  or  who  had 
swerved  one  hair’s-breadth  from  his  instructions. 

All  went  on  harmoniously  enough  for  upwards  of 
a  year,  when  the  doctor,  in  an  evil  moment,  picked 
a  quarrel  with  an  officer  of  the  garrison.  The  af¬ 
fair  led  to  a  challenge,  which  the  doctor  declined  in 
no  dignified  way,  and  it  was  followed  by  his  open 
expulsion  from  the  garrison  mess  as  an  honorary 
member.  Finally,  the  governor  called  for  a  court 
of  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  James  being  sent  home 
under  arrest. 

The.  writer  of  this  article  witnesserl  his  exit  from 
James  Town.  On  one  of  those  still  sultry  mornings 
peculiar  to  the  tropics,  the  measured  step  of  the 
doctor’s  pony  woke  up  the  echoes  of  the  valley. 
There  caHie  the  P.  M.  O.,  looking  faded  and  crest¬ 
fallen.  He  was  in  plain  clothes.  He  had  shrunk 
away  wonderfully.  Hie  blue  jacket  hung  loosely 
about  him,  his  white  trousers  were  a  world  tjw  wide, 
the  veil  garnishing  his  broad  straw  hat  covered  his 
face,  and  he  carried  the  inevitable  umbrella  over  his 
head  so  that  it  screened  him  from  the  general  gaze^ 
The  street  was  deserted,  but.  other  eyes  besides  ^ 
writer’s  looked  on  the  group  through  the  Venetian 
blinds.  No  sentry  presented  arms  at  the  gates,  and 
the  familiar  quartette  proceeded  unnoticed  along 
the  lines  to  the  ship’s  boat  in  waiting. 

His  influence  had  been  at  work  for  him  before  he 
landed.  He  was  released  from  arrest,  outrageous 
as  bis  conduct  had  been,  and  again  had  his  choice 
of  quarters.  He  went  to  other  stations,  in  the  trop- 
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ics,  to  Greece,  and  the  Mediterranean.  He  retained 
bU  taste  for  Government  House  society,  and  as  he 
new  older  got  less  testy.  He  began  to  think  of 
death  and  sejiulture,  and  would  have  had  a  friend 
in  the  West  Indies  take  an  oath  that,  if  he  (James) 
died  there,  he  should  be -buried  in  the  garments  he 
wore  at  the  time.  The  friend  declined  to  swear, 
bnt  James  did  not  quarrel  with  him. 

His  last  voyage  was  made  as  an  amateur.  Our 
winter  drove  him  to  the  West  Indies  again,  where 
he  gave  out  “  confidentially  ”  that  his  reasons  for 
kaving  England  were  very  sad :  “  a  broken-off’  en¬ 
gagement  with  a  young  and  beautiful  creature,  and 
lome  trouble  in  money  matters.  He  had  lost  docu¬ 
ments,  jewels,  and  family  records,  on  board  a  vessel 
which  had  foundered  at  sea.  He  was  unhappy, 
and  he  wanted  solace.”  His  former  opponent  in  the 
duel  was  commander-in-chief,  and  he  and  James 
were  capital  friends. 

The  summer  of  ’64  brought  him  back  to  England, 
with  Black  John  and  a  little  dog,  whose  name  was 
not  Psyche.  As  the  creature  is  probably  living,  she 
ibsll  be  nameless.  Doctor  James  must  now  have 
been  quite  seventy  years  old.  His  friends  of  former 
days  held  by  him  to  the  last;  he  was  often  ailing; 
and  the  kind  ladies  of  his  Gape  patron's  family 
would  take  him  out  driving  in  the  park,  and  would 
have  him  to  dinner,  with  provision  of  suitable  fruits 
and  cokes  and  coffee. 

It  was  a.<serted  that  he  aspired  to  the  honor  of 
being  a  K.  G.  B.,  and  his  new  uniform  was  ordered 
for  the  last  levee  of  the  season.  No  doubt,  his  ser¬ 
vice  entitled  him  to  some  distinction ;  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  still  e.xisted  somewhere.  One  day  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  lodgings  from  a  carriage  ride,  shiver¬ 
ing  and  feverish.  lie  went  to  bed,  and  despatched 
BUck  John  with  his  excuses  from  a  dinner  engage¬ 
ment  for  next  day,  Sunday. 

On  that  Sunday  morning  Black  John  went  into 
his  master’s  room,  as  usual,  to  lay  out  his  body  linen. 
Sx  towels  were  among  the  invariable  items  of  his 
toilet,  and  though  Black  John  never  assisted  at  it 
personally,  he  was  aware  that  his  master  wrapped 
these  cloths  about  him;  whether  he  did  so  for 
warmth,  or  to  conceal  smy  personal  defects  in  his 
emaciated  form,  was  a  mystery.  No  wonder  the 
form  was  emaciated,  for  James  had  accustomed 
himself  for  many  years  to  periodical  blood-lettings, 
either  by  leeches  or  lancet. 

■  On  Black  .John’s  return  to  the  room,  he  fourid  his 
master  worse,  but  nothing  would  elicit  his  permis- 
rion  to  send  for  the  inedied  friend  who  had  been  in 
attendance  on  him  previously,  for  bronchitis.  The 
hitbful  valet  was  alarmed,  but  he  and  the  dog  were 
the  only  watchers  on  the  sufferer  throughout  the 
sultry  July  day.  James  lay  dozing  and  powerless. 
It  was  after  midnight  when  he  rallied. 

He  sat  up  and  spoke  to  John,  wandering  at  times, 

1  and  expressed  concern  at  his  long  attendance 
I  through  50  many  hours ;  he  would  have  had  John 
^  take_  some  sliglit  stimulant,  which  the  faithful  soul 
1  declined.  Suddenly  James  fainted  on  his  pillow. 
The  valet  used  restoratives,  which  revived  him. 

“  John,”  gasped  the  invalid,  “  this  must  be  death.” 
But  John  did  not  think  so. 

“  You  are  only  weak,  sir,”  he  said  ;  “  let  me  give 
jou  some  champagne  and  water,  or  the  least  drop 
i  of  brandy  in  a  wineglass  of  water.”  For  James 
Would  take  such  stimulants  in  great  extremity,  and 
M  was  now  in  great  extremity.  He  sipped  a  little 
•  gl*'*t  and  said,  more  gently  than  usual : 

“  Have  some  yourself,  John ;  you  need  it,  and  you 


will  not  mind  drinking  after  me.”  They  were  his 
last  distinct  words.  John  again  declined  refresh¬ 
ment,  fearing  he  might  fall  asleep,  but,  at  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  request,  went  to  lie  down  in  an  adjoining 
room ;  thinking  that  “  the  general,”  as  James  chose 
to  be  designated  by  his  valet,  would  get  some 
rest. 

Always  considerate  to  his  dependents,  “  the  gen¬ 
eral  ”  had  been  almost  tender  to  John.  He  had 
sptoken  to  him  of  his  lonely  life.  “  It  was  not  always 
so,  John,”  he  had  said ;  “  once  I  had  many  friends. 
I  have  some  still,  and  those  are  very  good  to  me ; 
but  they  are  not  the  friends  of  early  times ;  they 
will  think  of  me,  though,  and  if  you  want  help,  they 
will  remember  you  for  iiiy  sake.  Now  go  and  lie 
down.  I  think  1  shall  sleep.” 

He  neVer  woke  agmn.  At  daylight,  John  entered 
the  sick-room.  The  curtains  were  closed,  so  he 
took  the  night-light  and  approached  the  bed.  “  The 
general  ”  had  died  without  a  struggle.  His  eyes 
were  closed.  The  worn  features  were  calm.  There 
had  been  apparently  no  pain. 

John  drew  the  sheet  over  the  face,  and  descended 
to  the  kitchen  for  a  charwoman,  who  he  knew  would 
be  there  at  that  hour.  He  summoned  her  to  assist 
at  the  last  toilet  of  the  dead  “  general.”  As  she 
closed  the  door  of  the  room,  he  retreated  to  his  own, 
and  laid  himself  down,  tired  out.  lie  was  closing 
his  eyes,  when  the  charwoman  hurried  in.  “  What 
do  you  mean,”  she  said,  “  by  calling  me  to  lay  out  a 
general,  and  the  corpse  is  a  woman’s  ?  ” 

John  was  utterly  unprepared  for  this,  although, 
like  many  others,  he  had  fancied  the  “  general  ”  to 
be  “  difiTerent  from  other  people  in  some  way  or  an¬ 
other.”  There  had  been  floating  suspicions  respect¬ 
ing  the  sex  of  the  doctor,  but  John  declared  he  had 
never  thoroughly  shared  in  them.  He  had  lived 
with  the  “general”  three  years,  and,  whatever 
doubt  he  might  have  had  at  first,  he  had  latterly 
dismissed  from  his  mind. 

According,  to  John’s  account,  the  poor  creature 
—  the  “  old  girl,”  as  the  ghastly  adept  in  her  calling 
terms  her  —  was  not  treated  in  her  last  toilet  with 
the  courtesy  she  had  never  wanted  during  her  mili¬ 
tary  career.  Before  the  poor  corpse  was  laid  in  its 
grave,  news  reached  the  registrar-general  of  the  db- 
covery,  and  he  at  once  called  for  a  report  from  the 
proper  authority.  The  report  was,  “  that,  after  a 
post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  Doctor 
James,  of  her  Majesty’s  service,  was  not  only  a  wo¬ 
man,  but  had  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  been  a 
mother.” 

The  deceased’s  efl’eots  were  taken  possession  of  by 
accredited  agents.  Notwithstanding  the  large  sums 
of  money  she  must  have  received  as  fees  during  her 
long  course  of  private  practice,  she  died  penniless. 
The  question  arises.  How  had  she  spent  the  fortune 
she,  had  made  ?  As  hush-money,  or  in  support  of 
the-  child  who,  if  still  living,  must  be  an  elderly  per¬ 
son  ? 

James  left  no  will.  There  was  nothing  to  ledve, 
but  the  poor  dog.  A  nobleman’s  valet  came  for  the 
animal ;  settled  accounts  with  Black  John,  even  to 
giving  him  the  return  passage-money  to  the  island 
whence  he  came ;  and  no  one  has  since  appeared 
claiming  any  relationship  with  the  eccentric  being, 
who  was  even  more  mysterious  in  death  than  in 
life. 

Doctor  James  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green  late  in 
July,  1865,  and  is  registered  under  the  name  borne 
from  the  time  of  his  entering  the  army  as  hospital 
assistant. 
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IT  aaOBGUMA  M.  CBAIE. 

CHAPTER  III. 

There  was  something  in  the  faces  of  both  of 
them  next  morning  which  struck  Skeeton  when  be 
came. 

“  \VTiat ’s  the  girl  been  sanng  to  you  ?  ”  he  asked 
the  old  man.  And  before  long,  by  threats  and  im¬ 
portunity,  he  wormed  enough  of  the  truth  out  of 
Gregory  to  kindle  his  rage  against  her.  For  the 
love  he  had  for  Priscilla  was  of  a  kind  which  would 
hinder  him  from  no  brutal  act  or  feeling  towards 
her ;  there  never  was  a  day  or  hour,  even  when  he 
followed  her  most  hungrily,  when  he  would  not  have 
treated  her  savagely ;  a  bom  ruffian,  she  never 
crossed  him  in  word  or  deed  but  he  could  have  struck 
her.  He  went  to  her  to-day.  He  had  been  drink¬ 
ing,  and  his  temper,  roused  by  what  Gregory  had  let 
fall,  was  at  its  savagest.  He  went  to  her,  knowing 
that  she  knew  all  now,  to  intimidate  her  with  threats 
of  revenge.  She  was  in  his  power,  he  thought,  and 
he  let  loose  the  flood-gates  of  his  brutality  upon  her. 

But  she  turned  upon  him.  She  had  done  endur¬ 
ing  now ;  fear  was  swept  away,  and  she  flung  out 
her  scorn  at  him  ;  a  noble  and  dignifled  woman,  she 
stood  before  him  and  trod  upon  him.  It  was  her 
one  moment  of  triumph,  —  her  one  moment  of  fierce 
revenge  for  all  that  she  had  suffered  ;  and  she  stood 
up  and  defied  him  with  the  reckless  courage  of 
despair.  It  was  only  when  it  was  over  —  when  he 
had  left  her  with  as  dark  an  oath  upon  his  lips  as 
ever  man  swore,  and  she  sat  down  with  her  own 
words  ringing  in  her  ears — that  she  knew,  and  could 
think  of,  what  she  had  done.  The  reaction  came 
then.  She  had  only  hurried  on  the  inevitable  end 
perhaps  by  a  few  hours  or  days,  but  in  this  first  hour 
of  knowing  that  the  thing  was  done,  she  repro^'hed 
herself  for  her  part  in  it  with  a  bitter  wail  of  re¬ 
morse.  Only  one  hope  remained  to  her  now,  —  the 
last  hope  to  which  she  clung,  —  that  she  might  still 
persuade  her  father  to  attempt  to  fly. 

But  that  hope,  too,  left  her.  The  miserable  old 
man  had  grown  too  terrified  by  the  nearness  of  his 
danger  to  have  strength  left,  either  by  bo<ly  or 
mind,  for  flight ;  a  kind  of  fascination  had  seized  him, 
—  a  panic  tear  and  horror.  A  bully  all  his  life,  he 
had  become  the  weakest  of  cowards  now.  Except 
to  curse  his  daughter  when  she  spoke  to  him  he 
scarcely  opened  his  lips  throughout  the  day ;  even 
his  wretched  whine  of  self-pity  had  ceased.  Hu  sat 
for  hour  on  hour  after  Skeeton  had  left  the  house, 
huddled  together  in  his  chair,  staring  with  his  vacant 
eyes  into  the  fire,  with  one  hand  sometimes  raised 
and  clutched  about  his  throat  He  started  and 
shook  at  any  unusual  noise  ;  once  towanls  evening, 
at  the  sound  of  a  strange  voice  speaking  to  his 
daughter  at  the  door,  he  started  from  his  chair  with 
a  wild  scream. 

He  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  like  a 
hunted  hare,  when  the  man  who  had  spoken  pushed 
past  Priscilla  and  came  in.  He  had  guessed  rightly 
who  it  was,  and,  coward  as  he  was,  for  a  moment 
showed  fight,  and  leaped  upon  the  officer — for  it 
was  no  other  —  like  a  wild  beast.  But  the  short 
struggle  was  ended  in  a  few  seconds.  He  was  struck 
down  and  secured;  and  before  five  minutes  had 
passed  he  was  walking  handcuffed  between  two 
men,  through  the  staring  faces  along  the  village 
street 


Priscilla  stayed  in  the  cottage  alone.  She  had 
stooil  by  while  they  took  her  father,  with  such  a  look 
upon  her  face  as,  accustomed  though  the  olBeere 
were  to  the  sight  of  every  form  of  wretchedness  and 
despair,  moved  even  them  to  a  kind  of  awe.  She 
neither  spoke  nor  moved  till  they  had  set  the  hand¬ 
cuffs  on  him  ;  she  only  said  then,  — 

“  May  I  come  with  you  ?  ” 

The  man  she  spoke  to  answered,  “No;  you 
could  n’t  get  in  to  see  him  to-night " ;  and  then  added 
compassionately,  “  But  come  to-morrow  if  you  like 
and  you  ’ll  hear  the  result  of  the  examination.”  ’ 

She  said  nothing  more.  She  and  the  old  man 
never  spoke  to  one  another. 

She  passed  that  night  alone,  sitting  up  during  the 
whole  of  it.  When  morning  came  she  dressed  lier- 
self,  and  set  out,  and  walked  to  the  police-station. 
It  was  in  the  next  town,  four  miles  away.  She 
reached  it  early,  —  too  early  by  several  hours  to 
learir  anything  about  her  father’s  fate,  and  when 
she  found  by  inquiries  at  the  prison-gates  that  he 
was  not  to  be  taken  before  the  magistrates  who 
would  meet  for  his  examination  until  the  afternoon, 
she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wander  about  the  streets 
of  the  town,  a  weary  circuit  round  and  round, 
with  its  only  terminus  and  resting-place  at  the  jail 
w^ls.  But  she  was  too  sick  at  heart  to  mind  fatigue 
of  body.  After  the  night  that  she  had  pas^, 
motion,  of  whatever  kind,  was  a  sort  of  blessing  to 
her. 

She  walked  about  almost  all  day.  When  she 
w.as  footsore  and  worn  out  she  went  at  last  again  to 
the  prison-gate,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
and  sit  down.  They  let  her  in,  and  she  sat  down 
and  waited  there  for  the  remainder  of  the  time. 
After  an  hour  or  so  one  of  the  officers  aliout  the 
place  came  to  her,  and  told  her  that  if  she  liked  she 
could  see  her  father. 

Then  he  had  come  back.  She  started  up. 

“  What  has  been  done  ?  ”  she  said. 

“  They ’ve  committed  him.” 

She  stood  quite  still  when  the  man  had  spoken, 
looking  in  his  face.  She  did  not  know  that  she  had 
had  a  hope  in  her,  till  now  it  had  gone  out. 

“  If  you  ’re  coming  you ’d  better  make  ha^te,”  the 
officer  said,  impatiently,  after  a  few  moments. 

Then  she  moved,  and  tried  to  force  down  the 
thing  that  seemed  choking  her. 

“Yes,  I  am  ready,”  she  said,  slowly;  “only— 
tell  me  first,  what  was  the  charge  ?  1  don ’t  know 

it.” 

“  Well,  it  was  a  bad  enough  one,  —  murder  and 
robbery.  It ’s  an  old  comrade  that ’s  peached  upon 
him ;  but  there  was  other  evidence  besides  his.” 

She  followed  him  without  another  word.  He 
only  spoke  to  her  once  more,  as  after  a  few  minutes 
he  delivered  her  to  the  charge  of  the  turnkey. 

“  The  old  man ’s  in  a  devd  of  a  temper,”  he  said 
to  her  then  ;  “  you ’d  better  take  care  what  you  say 
to  him.” 

They  opened  the  door,  and  she  found  him  sitting 
down,  quite  still.  She  went  forward  to  him,  say¬ 
ing  something,  —  his  name,  probably,  or  it  might 
have  been  only  giving  a  cry  or  sob,  —  but  it  was 
something  at  least  by  which  he  knew,  even  before 
he  looked  up,  that  it  was  she,  and  before  she  reached 
him  he  had  started  up  and  sprung  at  her,  catching 
her  bj’  the  throat,  and  shaking  her  with  the  fury  of 
a  savage  beast.  The  turnkey,  rushing  to  her  help, 
had  to  strike  him  twice  with  all  the  weight  of  a 
strong  arm  before  he  loosed  his  hold  of  her. 

She  had  only  moaned  out  once  or  twice,  “  Fatherl 
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Father !  ”  As  the  turnkey  held  her  back  from  him, 
the  miserable  old  man  shouted,  — 

“  Take  her  away  !  I  ’ll  murder  her  if  she  comes 
gear  me  I  D’  ye  hear,  I  ’ll  murder  her  if  she  comes 
within  sight  o’  me  again !  ” 

She  went  away,  she  could  do  nothing  more  there. 
Almost  without  a  word  she  led  the  prison  and  went 
back  home,  and  closed  the  door  upon  herself  in  her 
own  house. 

Througliout  a  month,  until  her  father’s  trial  came 
on,  she  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  that  house 
igain,  except  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  days  to  walk 
the  long  four  miles  to  the  prison  gates,  and  a-sk  there 
for  tidings  of  the  old  man.  She  ha^  a  faint  hope 
that  he  might  relent  and  express  a  wish  to  see  her 
■gain,  but  he  never  did.  The  rest  of  her  time  she 
passed  in  entire  solitude,  speaking  to  no  human  be¬ 
ing,  occupying  herself  as  she  could  by  going  mechan¬ 
ically  about  her  household  work.  One  or  two 
seighbors  at  the  beginning  of  her  trouble  came  to 
her  with  offers  of  assistance  and  sympathy,  but  she 
only  thanked  them,  she  accepted  nothing  from  them. 
She  pa«sed  a  month  in  this  manner,  and  in  that 
■onth  her  dark  hair  became  streaked  with  gray. 

Her  fllther  had  been  confined  for  nearly  five  weeks 
when  his  trial  came  on.  The  assizes  were  held  in 
the  same  town  in  which  he  had  been  confined,  and 
on  the  day  appointed  for  his  trial,  at  early  morning 
when  the  sun  had  barely  risen,  Priscilla  left  the 
house.  It  was  still  early  when  she  reached  the  court, 
hot  she  stood  at  the  doors  till  they  were  open,  and 
catered  with  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  round. 
Screened  from  rect^nition  by  a  thicK  veil,  she  made 
her  way  as  near  to  the  bar  as  she  could  press. 

The  trial  began  at  ten  o’clock.  Quite  still,  with 
the  marble  face  even  behind  its  veil  showing  scarcely 
s  change  upon  it,  she  sat  from  its  commencement  to 
its  close,  —  sat  quite  still,  while  slowly  every  hope 
was  taken  from  her. 

She  had  clung  to  the  thought  that,  true  though 
she  did  not  doubt  the  charge  was,  they  might  not  be 
able  to  prove  it ;  they  proved  it  in  almost  every 
detail.  The  secret  had  been  buried  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  they  dug  it  up  out  of  its  grave  as 
if  it  had  been  set  there  yesterday.  Unflinchingly, 
feet  by  fact,  they  proved  it,  gathering  back  out  of 
the  very  earth  the  dIockI  that  had  been  shed  upon  it. 

She  sat  there  and  listened  to  it  all ;  there  was  no 

3ite  given  her,  there  was  no  moment  when  hope 
( back  upon  her ;  steady  as  the  coming  on  of  night 
10  did  the  darkness  close  about  her,  and  the  shadow 
of  the  advancing  misery  grow  deeper  and  deeper  to 
the 'end. 

The  old  man  stood  in  the  dock  throughout  the 
whole  trial,  leaning  his  arms  upon  the  rail  before 
him,  with  his  face  half  raised,  and  a  look  upon  it  in 
which  fear  was  stronger  than  ferocity.  There  was 
wmething  vacant  in  its  aspect,  too,  as  if  the  solitary 
days  and  nights  that  he  had  passed  had  touched  his 
brain.  He  never  attempted  to  speak,  scarcely  to 
move ;  the  crafty  bleared  eyes,  with  the  light  almost 
out  of  them  now,  stared  for  the  most  part  straight 
before  him.  and  only  now  and  then,  as  a  new  witness 
entered  the  box,  moved  fey  a  moment  aside  to  look 
at  him. 

It  was  ended  at  last,  and  the  judge  had  I’isen  to 
lum  up.  But  for  a  moment  before  he  began  to  spi‘ak 
there  was  a  slight  movement  on  the  front  benches 
where  the  audience  sat,  and  a  woman  rose  up  and 
pressed  forward.  She  had  her  eyes  fi.xed  on  the 
judge’s  face,  and  as  she  came  forward  she  said  sorae- 
^'“g) — what  it  was  could  not  be  heard  at  first ;  but 


she  struggled  and  said  it  again,  —  this  time  audibly. 
It  was  only  these  words  :  — 

“  He  is  sudh  an  old  man.” 

But  she  repeated  it  again,  after  she  had  said  it 
aloud  once. 

“  He  is  such  an  old  man,  — such  an  old  man,”  she 
said,  looking  wildly  in  the  judge’s  face.  Her  veil 
was  up  then,  and  few  who  saw  her  face  at  that 
moment  ever  forgot  it  afterwards. 

“  And  it  was  I  who  brought  him  here  !  ”  she  cried 
rapidly,  breaking  into  a  sort  of  cry  before  the  of¬ 
ficers,  who  had  come  hastily  forward,  could  force 
her  back.  “  1  could  have  saved  him,  and  I  did  n’t. 
My  lord,  I  am  his  daughter !  Dan  Skeeton  wanted 
me  to  marry  him.  If  I  had  done  it  he  would  have 
held  his  peace  ;  and  I  refused.  I  could  n’t  do  it ! 
O,  my  lord,  he  is  an  old  man !  Don’t  hang  him  ! 
0,  for  God’s  sake  don’t  hang  him,  and  bring  his 
blood  upon  my  head  !  ” 

They  took  her  by  force  and  carried  her  away, 
while  a  murmur  rose  through  the  court,  and  the 
blood  stirred  in  some  hearts.  Tlien  the  judge  rose 
again,  and  began  his  address.  Half  an  hour  after¬ 
wards  the  jury  had  retired,  and  before  antfther  hour 
had  passed  they  had  brought  in  their  verdict, — 
Guilty,  but  recommended  to  mercy.  Then  the  judge 
put  on  the  black  cap,  and  passed  sentence  on  him. 

He  had  sat  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands 
during  the  absence  of  the  jury  ;  when  they  came 
back  and  spoke  their  verdict  he  leaped  up  with  a 
sudden  wild-beast  yell  of  terror,  the  only  sound  that 
had  come  from  him  all  day.  But  it  seemed  to  be 
only  a  momentary  awakening  of  his  old  ferocious 
nature.  Almost  instantly  he  subsided  again,  and 
stood  gazing  With  a  vacant  stare  into  the  judge’s 
face  as  he  pronounced  the  sentence.  Then  he  let 
himself  be  led  out  quietly. 

'They  had  taken  Priscilla  into  an  ante-rocm 
through  which  he  would  pass  on  his  way  back  to 
prison.  Some  one  had  told  her  the  verdict  when  it 
was  announced,  and  her  heart  attached  itself,  with 
a  ray  of  hope  that  was  strong  enough  to  sustain  her, 
to  its  recommendation  of  mercy.  She  came  to  him 
now  as  they  led  him  out  of  court,  and  cried  to  him 
as  she  came  near,  — 

“  Father,  speak  one  word  to  me  !  ” 

He  looked  in  her  face,  and  said  slowly,  — 

“  I ’m  not  yer  father.  Ye  ’re  an  old  woman ; 
ye  ’re  not  Pris,  though  ye  have  a  look  o’  her.” 

“Hush!  hush!  he’s  wandering  a  little.  He’s 
been  doing  it  once  or  twice  lately,”  one  of  the  men 
at  his  side  said  quickly. 

But  Priscilla  had  burst  into  terrible  tears.  It  was 
best  so,  perhapis  ;  yet  this  was  as  the  drop  that  made 
her  cup  run  over. 

Without  a  word  she  followed  after  him  as  he 
passed  on.  They  let  her  do  it,  and  she  entered  into 
the  prison  with  him. 

“  You ’d  better  not  stay  alone  with  him,”  the 
turnkey  said  to  her,  remembering  their  last  meeting 
on  the  day  he  was  committed ;  but  she  answered 
ipuietly,  “  1  am  not  afraid  ” ;  and  staysd. 

They  had  laid  him  down  on  his  bed,  and  she  went 
and  sat  beside  him.  He  was  muttering  to  himself 
in  a  wandering,  childish  way.  She  took  his  hand  in 
hers,  and  bepding  over  him,  began  presently  to  cry 
to  him. 

“  Father,  father,  tell  me  that  you  know  me. 
Father,  say  a  kind  word  to  me,  for  my  heart  is 
breaking !  ” 

But  he  did  not  answer  her  or  notice  her  for  a  long 
time.  She  did  not  even  know  if  he  was  conscious 
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rarely  falls  to  th«  lot  of  the  deep  thinker,  who  sees 
all  sides  of  a  question,  and  is  fullj  alive  to  its 
difficulties.  He  cannot  be  fluent  upon  it,  for  tn  him 
fluency  would  be  flippancy.  It  is  the  confidence  of 
the  speaker  in  the  soundness  of  his  arguments  and 
the  justice  of  his  cause  which,  even  though  it  be  ill- 
founded,  gives  the  charm  to  his  periods,  and  causes 
people  to  say,  “  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of 
his  eloquence  unless  you  had  heard  him.”  Of  course ; 
he  spoke  to  the  ear,  to  the  eye,  and  not  simply  to 
the  minil,  as  he  speaks  who  addresses  you  through 
his  book.  Lord  Erskine  was  pre-eminent  in  this 
sort  of  rhetoric.  His  looks  spoke  before  his  lips, 
and  his  tones  charmed  even  those  who  were  too 
remote  to  catch  his  words.  So  convinced  was 
Macaulay  of  the  radical  difierence  between  orations 
and  essays  that  he  assured  the  present  Lord  Lytton 
that  he  never  committed  to  writing  words  intended 
to  be  spoken,  lest  “  in  the  process  of  writing,  the 
turn  of  diction,  and  even  the  mode  of  argument, 
might  lose  the  vivacity  essential  to  effective  oration, 
and,  in  fact,  fall  into  eteay,”  Lord  Brougham  and 
Canning,  it  is  true,  did  write  portions  of  their 
speeches  with  great  care,  but  they  were  portions  only 
containing  matter  of  great  weight,  and  these  they 
dovetailed  into  other  parts  which  were  delivered 
extempore.  Hence  Brougham  the  speaker  had  more 
power  than  Brougham  the  author. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  towards  which  we  are 
driving  is  this,  that  what  is  commonly  called  the 
decline  of  oratory  is  a  sign  of  increasing  civilization, 
and  that,  in  proportion  as  we  advance,  speakers  will 
become  more  colloquial,  and  writers  less  rhetorical. 
The  styles  of  both  will  resemble  each  other  more 
closely',  and  yet  at  the  same  time  be  more  than  ever 
distinct.  They  will  be  more  alike  because  both  will 
be  more  simple  and  truthful,  and  more  unlike  be¬ 
cause  the  proper  sphere  of  each  will  be  more  clearly 
defined.  The  requirements  of  oratory  being  exact¬ 
ly  understood,  we  shall  be  careful  to  avoid  them  in 
compositions  not  meant  for  an  audience.  If  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  particularly  the  genuine  re¬ 
presentatives  of  borough  constituencies,  are  impatient 
of 'fine  speaking,  —  if  they  are  bent  on  transacting 
business,  rather  than  on  being  amused,  —  if  they 
prefer  the  details  of  railway  Bills,  local  government 
Bills,  and  opposing  or  maintaining  free-trade  doc¬ 
trines,  to  the  wasting  of  precious  time  on  grand 
exordiums  and  studied  perorations,  —  if  they  on  all 
occasions  call  loudly  for  what  is  practical,  for  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  rather  than  poetry,  and  figures 
of  arithmetic  rather  than  tropes,  how  much  more 
are  students  indignant  at  a  wordy  style,  and  exact¬ 
ing  as  to  the  largest  posfiible  amount  of  thought 
being  conveyed  to  them  in  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  well-chosen  words  ?  Orators  of  the  old 
school  are  distressingly  apt  to  violate  this  rule. 
Lord  Brougham,  for  example,  is  one  who  writes  as 
though  he  were  speaking  from  the  woolsack,  or 
summing  up  a  case.  His  big  wonls  and  never-end¬ 
ing  sentences  are  a  labyrinth,  through  which  the 
intonations  of  his  voice  might  perhaps  guide  you 
safely,  but  in  which  you  are  likely  enough  to  be  lost 
if  you  trust  to  your  eye  or  to  another’s  reading 
aloud.  Such  essays  may  be  very  Ciceronian,  but 
they  are  not  the  fashion  now,  and  we  hope  never 
will  be  again. 

The  lecture,  indeed,  is  a  class  of  composition 
which  has  come  immensely  into  vogue  of  late 
years,  and  combines,  in  a  ungular  manner,  the 
requirements  of  a  speech  and  an  essay.  It  is  less 
oratorical  than  the  first,  and  more  poiiular  than  the 


second.  It  hibi  the  average  amount  of  intclllirence 
in  a  mixed  auilience,  who  listen  well-pleased  to  the 
discourse  of  familiar  wisilom.  It  enters  into  more 
scientific  and  historical  detail  than  is  usual  In 
speeches,  while  it  avoids  taxing  the  attention  of 
hearers  unduly  to  the  step  by  which  conclusions 
are  arrived  at.  Its  twofold  character,  its  heimr 
half  speech,  half  essay,  constitutes  its  great  popu¬ 
larity.  Its  power  as  an  engine  of  popular  instruc¬ 
tion  was  felt  by  the  Corn  Law  League,  and  to  the 
lecturers  whom  they  sent  through  the  land  may  be 
^ascribed  mainly  the  success  of  their  cause.  It  was 
not  in  mere  declamation  that  these  lecturers  in¬ 
dulged  :  they  levelled  to  the  understandings  of  the 
many  the  facts  and  reasonings  of  political  econo¬ 
my.  They  undermined  Protection  by  arguments, 
and  built  up  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  on  a  basis 
of  figures.  If  they  appealed  to  the  feelings  it  was 
not  till  they  had  convinced  the  reason.  The  lecture 
is  now  a  recognized  branch  of  literature,  distinct 
alike  from  the  pamphlet,  which  it  has  almost  super¬ 
seded,  and  from  journalism,  to  which  it  owes  its 
rise.  A  lecture,  indeed,  and  a  leading  article  are 
more  nearly  allied  than  other  kinds  of  composition, 
yet  each  has  its  proper  characteristics.  Both  aim 
at  producing  Immediate  conviction,  but  In  different 
ways.  The  Influence  of  pamphlets,  which  was  so 
great  during  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  age,  began  to  decay  when  lecturing  came 
into  vogue,  and  has  never  recovered  its  ground. 
Journalism  is  more  remote  from  rhetoric  than  the 
lecture,  especially  journalism  of  the  highest  onler, 
which  aims  at  a  kind  of  curt  philosophy,  and  dis¬ 
dains  what  is  indirect  and  redundant.  The  moment 
it  becomes  oratorical,  we  are  reminded  of  Talley¬ 
rand,  who,  when  asked  if  a  certain  authoress  was 
not  “  rather  tiresome,”  replied,  “  Not  at  all;  she  is 
perfectly  tiresome.”  The  “  genial  ”  style,  above  all 
others,  IS  at  a  discount.  “  It  is,”  as  the  same  witty 
Prince  said,  “  insupportable.  That  is  its  only  de¬ 
fect.”  We  do  not  take  up  an  article  to  have  the 
language  of  the  Pny.x  or  the  Dionysiac  theatre  in¬ 
flicted  on  us.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  esjH'cially 
in  written  ideas ;  and  we  all  remember  the  answer 
of  the  polemical  writer,  when  a  friend  complained 
of  his  pamphlet  being  too  long:  “  That  is  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for ;  I  had  not  time  to  make  it  shorter.” 
We  are  a.ssured  by  Helkewelder  that  the  wild  In¬ 
dian  hunter  will  sometimes  address  a  hear  in  a 
strain  of  eloquence,  and  make  a  visible  impression 
on  the  attentive  animal ;  hut,  however  this  may 
hold  good  in  the  case  of  Indians  and  bears,  wi*  may 
be  sure  that,  in  projiortion  as  we  become  civilized, 
we  shall  avoid  what  is  high-flown  in  speaking  and 
writing,  and  cultivate  an  epigrammatic  style. 

MIND  YOUR  WORDS. 

The  importance  of  due  attention  to  the  meanings 
of  the  words  which  we  employ  in  speaking  and  in 
writing  is  so  apt  to  escape  notice,  that  a  little  illus¬ 
tration  of  it,  from  two  or  three  recent  instances,  may 
give  both  a  hint  and  an  amusi'ment  to  the  reader. 

An  English  nobleman.  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  who 
lived  at  Paris  many  years,  and  was  quite  as  much 
French  as  English  in  his  tastes  and  sympathies,  ex¬ 
ecuted  a  will  in  18.56,  wherein  he  made  many  noble 
liequests,  one  of  which  was  to  the  hospitals  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris.  The  property  thus  willed  proveil  to 
be  worth  not  far  short  of  £70,000,  —  a  goodly  sum 
for  those  institutions  which  were  intended  to  benefit 


by  it.  Little  did  his  Lordship  think  what  work  for 
the  lawyers  would  be  provided  by  him.  Ills  pur¬ 
pose  was  full  of  kindness,  and  perhaps  he  had  a  clear 
idea  in  his  own  mind  of  the  intended  limits  of  the 
bequest ;  but  he  did  not  consider  sufficiently  how 
potent  in  English  law  is  exact  phraseology,  how 
necessary  it  is  that  we  (to  use  the  title  given  to  this 
article)  should  mind  our  words. 

In  the  first  place,  the  hospitals  of  London  were  to 
receive  a  moiety  of  the  munificent  sum.  Now 
which  of  us  can  determine  rightly  what  London 
means?  Who  can  tell  what  is  in  Ixindon,  and 
what  is  not  ?  where  are  Its  limits,  what  Is  Its  area  ? 
how  is  it  bounded,  where  it  begins,  and  where 
ends  ?  what  it  contains,  and  what  excludes  ?  The 
truth  is,  we  have  so  many  Londons,  or  so  many  in- 
teqiretations  of  the  word  London,  that  we  do  not 
know  which  is  which.  Let  us  think  for  a  moment 
how  this  matter  stands.  In  the  fir<t  place,  there  is 
«  London  within  the  walls,”  the  “  City,”  in  its  most 
limited  acceptation,  comprising  very  liitle  more 
than  half  a  square  mile.  Then  this,  being  com¬ 
bined  with  “  London  without  the  walls,”  —  a  belt  of 
parishes  immediately  outside  the  City  walls  and 
gates  as  they  used  to  be,  —  constitutes  the  City  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  used  to  apply  that  term, 
covering  about  one  sijuare  mile  in  area,  —  a  won¬ 
derful  city,  certainly,  m  which  some  of  the  land  has 
recently  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  million  sterling 
per  acre ;  but  a  small  city,  nevertheless.  Then 
“  London,  Westminster,  ami  Southwark,”  are  often 
considered  as  forming  London,  in  its  metropolitan 
sense.  But  the  Registrar-General’s  metropolis,  the 
Parliamentary  metropolis,  and  the  Post-Office  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  the  Police  metropolis,  not  only  differ  in 
size  from  any  and  all  of  the  above,  but  differ  one 
from  another.  If  an  Inhabitant  of  Hammersmith, 
Kilbiim,  Hampstead,  Hornsey,  or  Stamford  Hill, 
north  of  the  Thames,  or  an  inhabitant  of  Putney, 
Clapham,  Norwood,  Sydenham,  Lewisham,  or 
Greenwich,  south  of  the  Thames,  were  to  be  told 
that  he  is  not  living  in  the  metropolis,  he  would  de¬ 
mand  to  “  know  the  reason  why  ” ;  indeed,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  assign  a  reason,  seeing  that  he  could 
show  himself  to  be  a  Londoner  in  some  sense  or 
other. 

We  are  all  of  us  prone  enough  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  whenever  there  is  one ;  and  the  sec¬ 
retaries  and  treasurers  of  charitable  institutions  not 
leas  so  than  other  people.  No  sooner  was  it  known 
that  Lird  Henry  Seymour  was  dead,  ami  that  he 
had  made  so  munificent  a  distribution  of  his  proper¬ 
ty,  than  the  applicants  for  plums  out  of  the  pudding 
became  exceedingly  numerous.  No  less  than  four 
groups  of  claimants  appeared,  each  to  some  extent 
opposed  by  all  the  other  three.  Group  the  first 
said :  “  The  gift  is  obviously  confined  to  the  C/V;/  of 
London,  exclmling  all  beyond  that  limit.”  “  Not 
so,”  s.aid  group  the  second ;  “  it  extends  to  all  the 
hospitals  within  the  old  bills  of  mortality  ”  (London, 
Westminster,  Southwark,  and  about  thirty  out- 
parishes,  but  excluding  Marylebone,  St  Pancras, 
Paddington,  Chelsea,  and  everything  beyond). 
Group  the  third  contended  for  “All  the  area 
within  the  metropolitan  boroughs”;  while  group 
the  fourth  would  (for  cogent  reasons  of  their  own) 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  “  the  whole  area 
included  within  the  Registrar-General  and  Census 
^minissioners’  interpretation  of  the  word  Metropo¬ 
lis.”  We  do  not  accuse  any  of  these  charities  of 
nncharitableness  towards  each  other.  If  a  definite 
sum  is  given  to  an  indefinite  number  of  persons,  the 


smaller  that  number  the  more  will  there  be  for  each. 
Every  one  of  these  claimants  could  assign  reasons 
for  his  claim. 

It  soon  became  known  that  the  costly  aid  of  the 
law  would  be  needed.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
was  called  upon  to  settle  the  matter.  He  had  to 
put  the  best  construction  he  could  upon  the  testa-  | 
tor’s  will.  He  sought  for  some  medium  between 
excessive  limitation  and  excessive  expansion.  If 
there  be  a  dense  district  in  the  metropolis,  he  did 
not  wish  that  the  hospitals  in  that  district  should 
be  debarred  from  a  snare  in  the  bequest ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  be  a  sparsely  Inhabited  district, 
he  did  not  think  the  bequest  should  be  frittered 
away  by  being  rendered  applicable  to  such  a  place.  i 
He  believed  that  the  testator  meant  to  use  the  word 
“  London  ”  in  its  full,  complete,  popular  sense,  as 
including  all  the  busily-occupied  districts  of  what 
we  usually  call  the  Metropolis,  as  it  existed  in  the 
year  when  the  will  was  made.  This  being  the  gen¬ 
eral  principle  adopted,  it  was  arranged  that  each 
case  should  be  treated  and  decided  as  it  arose,  —  I 

the  separate  problems  being  whether  such  and  such  i 

hospitals  were  within  the  fairly-interpreted  metro¬ 
politan  limits  in  1856.  I 

So  far  so  good.  But  then  arose  a  new  perplexity,  j  ’ 
The  word  “  London  ”  being  settled,  we  have  then  to 
ask  what  is  a  “  Hospital  ?  ”  All  sorts  of  good  and 
useful  institutions  claimed  to  be  hospit^  when 
there  was  money  to  be  got  by  it  The  sum  be¬ 
queathed  was  to  be  divided  between  the  hospitals  of 
Paris  and  London,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  will,  “  aux 
hospices  de  Paris  et  Londres.”  Nearly  every  kind  of 
charitable  institution  applied,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  has  tried  to  apply  the  wisdom  which  is  in  the 
wig  for  settling  the  limitations  of  this  claim,  as  well  as 
of  the  claims  above  noticed.  He  eventually  decided 
that  such  charities  only  shall  share  the  benefit  of  the  ! 
bequest  as  fall  within  the  definition  of  the  French 
word  hospice.  This  definition  includes  only  those 
Institutions  which  are  established  and  maintained 
for  persons  “  whom  indigence,  old  age,  infancy,  neg¬ 
lect,  or  incurable  disease,  have  placed  beyond  the 
power  of  taking  care  of  themselves.”  The  eff’ect  of  - 
this  determination  is  to  exclude  all  charities  in  which 
payment  Is  required  for  admission,  all  hospitals  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  all  institutions 
which  do  not  receive  patients  or  inmates  jierma- 
nently  within  their  walls. 

First,  then,  settle  what  is  “  London  ” ;  next  settle 
what  is  “  Hospice  ” ;  then  pay  a  whole  army  of  legal  i 
and  judicial  functionaries  for  many  years’  fighting ;  | 

and  then  hand  over  the  balance  to  the  favored  I 

charities,  —  a  balance  of  no  great  amount  to  each  | 

when  all  is  told.  | 

Another  curious  int^ulry  before  the  courts,  three 
or  four  years  ago,  was  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  j 
team,  as  used  by  writers  generally,  and  used  in  a  par-  i  ( 
ticular  document.  It  was  a  very  lively  and  amus-  I 

ing  inquiry,  —  rather  a  rarity  in  a  court  of  justice.  ! 

Quotations  from  poets,  citations  from  dictionary-  | 

makers,  and  chatty  remarks  on  what  the  poets  and  I 

lexicographers  really  meant,  diversified  the  other-  1 

wise  dull  proceedings  of  John  Doe  and  Richard  j 

Roe.  A  certain  noble  duke  made  an  agreement  [i 

with  one  of  his  tenants  in  Oxfordshire  concerning  I 

the  occupancy  of  a  farm,  and  a  portion  of  the  I 

agreement  wa.s  expressed  in  the  following  terms:  [! 

“  The  tenant  to  perform  each  year  for  the  Duke  of  . 

- ,  at  the  rate  of  one  day’s  team-work,  with  two  j 

horses  and  one  proper  person,  for  every  £  50  of  rent,  j 

when  required  (except  at  hay  or  corn  harvest),  1 
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without  being  paid  for  the  same.”  In  other  words, 
the  rent  of  the  farm  was  made  up  of  two  portions, 
the  larger  being  a  money  payment,  and  the  fonner 
a  certain  amount  of  farm  service.  All  seems  to 
have  gone  on  quietly  and  smoothly  in  reference  to 
this  agreement,  until  one  particular  day,  when  the 
duke’s  agent  or  bailiff  desired  the  farmer  to  send  a 
cart  to  fetch  coals  from  a  railway  station  to  the 
ducal  mansion.  “  Certsdnly  not,”  said  the  farmer, 
“  I  ’ll  send  the  horses  and  a  man,  but  you  must  find 
the  cart.”  “Pooh,  pooh!  what  do  you  mean? 
Does  not  your  agreement  bind  you  to  do  team-work 
occasionally  for  his  Grace  ?  ”  “  Yes,  and  here ’s  the 
team :  two  horses  and  a  careful  man  to  drive  them.” 
“  But  there  can’t  be  a  team  without  a  cart  or  wagon.” 
“  O  yes,  there  can,  the  horses  are  the  team.”  “  No, 
the  horses  and  cart  together  are  the  team.” 

And  so  they  went  at  it,  tooth  and  nail,  hammer 
and  tongs.  The  question  which  a  whole  row  of 
learned  judges  were  called  upon  to  decide  was, 
—  what  is  a  team.  The  form  in  which  the  inquiry 
came  on  was  that  of  ejectment;  the  duke  seeking 
to  eject  the  farmer,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  forfeit¬ 
ure,  because  the  latter  had  refused  to  interpret 
“  team-work  ”  as  including  the  supply  of  a  cart  as 
well  as  horses  and  a  driver.  In  all  probability  both 
parties  were  sincere,  and  both  obstinate ;  each  be¬ 
lieved  himself  to  be  right,  and,  so  believing,  de¬ 
termined  not  to  yield  an  inch  to  the  other.  The 
case  was  at  first  tried  at  Oxford  before  a  common 
jury,  who  gave  a  verdict  substantially  for  the  duke. 
A  rule  was  afterwards  obtained,  with  a  view  to 
bring  the  question  of  definition  before  the  judges  at 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  The  counsel  for  the 
duke  contended  that  as  team-work  cannot  be  done 
by  horses  without  a  cart  or  wagon,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  team  must  include  a  vehicle  as  well  as  the  horses 

by  which  it  is  to  be  drawn.  Mr.  Justice  A - 

(we  need  not  identify  names  here)  said  that  “  in  the 
course  of  his  reading  he  had  met  with  some  lines 
which  tend  to  show  that  the  team  is  separate  from 
the  cart :  — 

**  OilM  Jell  WM  (lecpliic,  la  hla  cart  bt  lay  i 
8<«m  wonrish  piirrsn  stair  Us  Irsm  swsjr. 

Uilrf  wakra  slid  eritt,  ‘Ods  UudUins,  wlM  ’•  hurt’ 

Why,  haw  naw  |  sa  I  Oilss  or  not  ? 

If  ha,  I  ’Ts  lost  sis  isMIdss  la  ay  Misrt  | 

If  nut,  Ods  Bodiklas,  I  *ys  ImusI  s  salt.'  ” 

Mr.  Justice  B—  quoted  a  line  from  AVords- 
worth, — 

*  My  tdtf  tsooi  irtl  woffe  ahet  ISr  as," 

aa  proving  the  iuroMr'i  inlrr)>fotali<>ti,  aecing  that 
UMMifh  haroso  nsiglit  nwMy  br  j<JI> ,  a  i  .irl  can- 
aai.  TIm  rounocl  W  te  <  WW**!  ^  dir- 

tiioatise  of  anti  Waftov  belli  spank  of  a 

mm  an  -  a  naasbar  of  basoaa  Irawiiig  itm  mmm  rac 
MMgr  *  •'  True."  iM  Jmtk  i  A  — tla  aai  ibw 
t-ilatiaas  arwss  that  ihr  laaa  asod  Uia  •  ■mna  asa 
IMI  ml  *  Nn."  lapkiad  ^  rtmmmk  on 


a  graphic  account  of  which  told  that  “  the  teamsteis 
cut  the  traces  of  the  horses.” 

The  counsel  for  the  farmer,  on  the  other  hand 
referred  to  Riehardson’s  English  dictionary,  and  to 
Bosworth’s  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary,  for  support  to 
the  assertion  that  a  team  implies  only  the  horses, 
not  the  vehicle  also ;  and  he  then  gave  the  fullowim; 
citations  to  the  same  effect,  from  S^nser :  —  ^ 

**Thee  a  ploughman  all  uomeetiog  found, 

As  he  his  toilsome  team  that  way  did  guide, 

And  brought  thee  up  a  ploughman’s  state  to  bide.** 

From  Shakespeare :  — 

**  We  fairies  that  do  run, 
lly  the  triple  Hecat’s  team, 

From  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream.** 

Again  from  Shakespeare  :  — ; 

**  I  am  in  love,  but  a  team  of  horse  shall 
Not  pluck  that  from  me,  nor  who ’t  is  1  lore.** 

From  Roscommon :  — 

“  After  the  declinini;  aaa 

IIu>1  chiDKeil  the  shadows,  and  their  task  was  done. 

Home  with  their  weary  team  they  took  their  way.” 

From  Dryden :  — 

He  beared  with  more  than  human  force  to  move 
A  weighty  straw,  the  labor  of  a  team.** 

Again  from  Dryden ;  — 

“  Any  number,  and  passing  in  a  line 
Like  a  long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high, 

Sviilch  clap  their  wings  and  cleave  the  liiiuid  sky.” 

From  Spenser’s  “  Virgil”:  — 

By  this  the  night  forth  from  the  darksome  bower 
Of  £rehus  her  teamed  steed  you  call.” 

From  Martineau:  — 

“InatifT  days  they  may  plough  an  acre  of  wheat  with  a  team  of 
horse.” 

It  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  strange,  by  othen 
as  (]uite  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  that  the 
learned  judges  themselves  were  divided  .as  to  their 
opinions.  The  diverse  directions  which  their  thoughts 
took  are  shown  in  the  following  remarks.  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  A - saitl :  “  I  think  the  duke  has  not  made  out 

his  case  so  clearly  as  to  sustain  a  forfeiture.  In  the 
nitxlern  sense  of  the  term,  the  word  “  team,”  to  s»jr 
the  least,  dot's  not  clearly  imply  the  cart  as  well  si 
the  homes.  1  think  the  moaning  it  that  the  farmer 
is  to  bring  the  horses,  and  do  the  work  he  is  set  ta 
Something  must  be  addetl  to  the  agreement  to  make 
senae  of  it.  It  might  be  aaiil  that  it  ia  not  stipulated 
that  the  duke  shall  find  the  rart ;  but  so  neither  is  it 
stipulate*!  ibat  the  farmer  ahall  do  ao.  And  then  it 
must  tn>  ronsMl<‘re*l  that  the  duke  ia  to  preserihe  ibt 
work  to  be  ilone.  Now,  iba  farmer  ran  harlly  hnag 
lh«-  iwoprr  vrki<-le  or  tarkke  befaro  be  kmiw.  wbal 
Ibr  wo^  ia.  M-wenver,  tbe  agretunt  i*.  not  la 
draw  the  mab.  bwt  1  ■  prr4irai  tbe  Irani -w.-rk  If 
■I  bad  twwm  la  <lraw  tli>  r>inla,  Ibon  lb*  Iwnani  «<mkl 
I  Imve  In  find  ibr  ran  llwi  ii  n  wa  m  Iwr  nwk 
lu  1,.  m  m  i  pr'd.o.  .Iti  r.infinej  la  ocn.  wbard 
vwk  TW  work  ns<(4tt  la  ilraw  linsiw-r  ;•>  r«rw 
>wla  1..  'Iraw  I  pkwifk  -w  barTi>w  wkti  a,a  Ii 
•it  ikoow  Toia*  ibw  I*  bb-  we  ibw  .w4w  W  w-osM  oe 
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do  it)  and  must  find  the  means  to  do  it,  —  such,  for 
instance,  as  in  the  common  mercantile  case  of  a 
vendor  contracting  to  sell  goo<ls  ‘free  on  board’; 
that  is,  to  put  them  on  board  ship  free  of  charge ; 
in  which  case,  of  course,  he  must  find  lighters  for 
the  purpose.  So  here,  if  the  contract  had  been  to 
draw  the  coals,  the  farmer  must  find  the  cart  as 
well  as  the  horses.  But  here  the  duke  is  to  define 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  it  must  be  work  proper  to 
be  done  by  a  team  of  horses.  It  might  be  to  break 
up  a  field,  in  which  case  the  tenant  might  say, 
‘  Here  is  my  team,  and  1  am  ready  to  do  the  work, 
but  where  is  the  plough  ?  ’ 

“  So,  if  he  were  set  to  draw  timber,  he  might  ask 
for  clamps  and  chains  to  draw  it  with.  And  so,  if 
he  were  asked  to  ilraw  coals,  he  had  a  right  to  de¬ 
mand  the  cart;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  team 
should  do  all  these  varied  kinds  of  work  without 
the  proper  tackle  and  vehicles.”  All  was  not  yet 
smoothly  settled,  however.  If  one  big-wig  is  as  good 

as  another,  then  Mr.  Justice  C - had  as  much 

right  to  be  heard  as  his  learned  brethren ;  and  it 
turned  out  that  his  decision  was  favorable  to  the 
duke  and  adverse  to  the  farmer.  “I  differ  from 
my  learned  brethren,”  he  said.  “  I  think  the  farm¬ 
er  was  bound  to  provide  the  cart.  It  might  well  be 
that  the  duke  had  not  the  proper  vehicle  to  do  the 
work.  The  farmer  was  to  do  the  team-work,  and 
he  could  not  do  it  without  the  vehicle  or  tackle. 
The  contract  is  not  merely  to  furnish  the  horses 
and  men,  but  to  do  the  team-work;  and  this  binds 
him  to  ilo  and  provide  all  that  is  necessary  for  such 
team-work.” 

We  have  traced  this  curious  subject  at  some  length, 
because  it  illustrates,  not  only  the  importance  of 
precision  in  the  selection  of  words  to  express  our 
meaning,  but  also  the  large  amount  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  occasionally  resulting  from  such  di.scus- 
lions.  The  actual  tlecision  in  the  particular  case 
concerned  we  need  not  dwell  upon ;  indeed,  the 
“glorious  uncertainty  of  the  Law ’’threw  the  duke 
and  the  farmer  into  further  litigation  befon?  they 
could  settle  the  (|uestion.  The  jury  of  Oxfonl  h.ad 
decided  for  the  duke  ;  the  juilges  of  Westminster 
decided  (two  against  one)  for  the  farmer ;  but  then 
it  was  determined  (more  to  the  mlvantage  of  the 
kwrers  than  of  the  parties  conceme<l)  that  the  case 
AaakI  be  heanl  over  again  on  some  other  plea,  or 
wder  wmie  other  legal  aspect. 

.\a«.th-r  insirwtive  ease,  brought  like  the  former 
hdbrs  indicial  tribtinak,  dcfiendcd  not  on  the  mean- 
■I  of  a  partirnlar  worsl.  Intt  on  that  of  a  particular 
OMma.  nr  ratiww,  wh:  iker  a  small  sfiul  of  ink  was 
s  ^w>,ma  nr  nnl.  k  wwn  nf  mi  Im*  Ihim  right  thnu- 
■nd  px.ista  lirpt  uiisd  am  tfo*  solnlinN  of  this  afi^nr- 
mki  tr,M«l  fe  W.'  mmt  ask  iW  rsaker  ta  ruH 
ipU  Fm  a  Inlr,  sweni  tnkts  wsmari  ikr  am 
Mm  swag  of  ■  iwtam  skiwt  mserfs  >•  that  Uagnagr 
t  Fo-w-a  fMmmmmm  •  w«M  w  wkw  k.  amnng 

Ma  wa,  t'^nakv  wid  Msne*  TW  mma  wm 
m  ammai  ik>  tmmtm  4m4.  ami 


so,”  rej’oined  Ch.irles  and  Henri,  “  that  is  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  blot  of  ink,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual 
writing.  Let  us  put  the  two  interpretafions  in 
juxtaposition, — 

A  chacao  deux  cent  milles  francs. 

A  chacun  d’enx  cent  milles  francs. 

The  first  form  means  “  to  each  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs  ” ;  whereas  the  other  had  the  very  dif¬ 
ferent  meaning  “  to  each  of  them  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs.”  This  little  mark  (’)  made  all  the 
difi'erence.  The  paper  had  been  folded  before  the 
ink  was  dry ;  a  few  spots  of  ink  had  been  transfixed 
from  one  side  of  the  fold  to  the  other ;  and  the 
question  was,  whether  the  apparent  or  supposed 
apostrophe  was  one  such  spot.  If  French  avocats 
are  as  keen-witted  as  English  barristers,  we  may 
easily  see  what  a  rich  harvest  might  be  reapied  from 
such  a  source.  The  legatees  had  very  strong  rea¬ 
sons  —  reasons  many  thousand  pounds  strong  —  for 
wishing  that  the  little  spot  of  ink  should  he  merely 
a  blot,  but  their  opponents  had  equally  strong 
reasons  for  wishing  that  the  blot  should  be  accepted 
as  an  apostrophe,  a  proposed  and  proper  component 
element  in  the  wnting.  The  actual  decision  we 
need  not  trace  here,  seeing  that  a  close  inspection 
of  the  veritable  piece  of  paper  itself  would  be  the 
only  test. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  poet  to  decide  that 

“  A  rose  by  any  oOier  name  woald  emell  as  «weet,” 

but  then  we  ought  to  know  whether  we  all  agree 
as  to  the  form  and  particular  meaning  of  the  word 
“  rose.”  At  least  half  the  money  spent  in  litigation 
goes  to  settle  these  meanings  of  words.  “  Londres,” 
and  “  Hospices,”  and  “  team,”  and  “  d'eu.x,”  are 
only  single  specimens  of  a  very  large  class  of  am¬ 
biguities. 
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“  I  HOPE  there  will  be  no  objection,  Michael 
Green.” 

“  O  no,  sir,  of  course  not,  —  there ’s  no  objection ; 
but  I  want  to  know  if  I  may  go  to  Aunt  CampbeH’s 
this  evening  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  there  will  he  no  objection,  ^licUacl 
Green,”  IKjctor  Warr  repeated,  with  marked  om- 
pliasis. 

I  could  not  make  oat  what  my  new  srhoolmaster 
meant,  and  wa*  going  to  qiiention  him  fiirtber,  when 
one  of  the  other  Imy*  rame  up  ami  pulleil  im-  away, 
•*.'  '•'K*  “  What  a  muff  jrou  are,  a’n’t  you  ?  Whv  kn 
means  you  mav  go,  of  rourae.**  You  ter  I  was 
to  the  H'hniil  tiMm,  sml  ilid  n't  niMletv!  ‘iml  ike  Ihrr- 
tar's  wsvs.  or  I  alsMtU  ha^w  kie.wn  he  w^^  m  ter 
arrwaimami  to  war  stvaaficer  aMnaaltirc  at  ar^alivus 
tknn.  ■'  I  lun«-  a.  ”  "I  trust  ^  I  hs<^ 

wsk  he  nu  lam  ■  *■  Vsb”  •»  I  luUBIC 

wsaaktt  am  1 1  tatams  ■  arraral  h«  him  Ua  ihr  miat 


•Mk  Tkis  Iks  lw«ar  a  -U  '  im  \mm 

van  Iw  yam.  sal  ya-a  ana  ss*  •  »<  as  a»  a.  vev 

mra  m  aM  *  w-nvat  b.ia  .  sstOpas  iham 

aa  am.4  la  kas  ■  i  i-.*!  'b  I  el  >aaaa 

a*n  tw  I  aa  saa.1  •—  I  leuo  aul 
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of  her  presence  till  once,  as  she  was  stooping;  over 
him,  and  tlie  tears  she  shed  so  seldom  were  falling 
on  bis  face,  he  looked  up  to  her,  vacantly  at  first, 
then  with  a  faint  apparent  effort  at  recollection,  and 
at  last  he  spoke. 

“  What  ails  ye?  ”  he  said  slowly.  “  Are  not  ye 
my  lass  Pris  ?  ”  • 

There  was  no  anger  in  his  tone,  nothing  in  it  of 
the  fierce  brutality  with  which, he  had  spoken  to  her 
last.  The  blot  in  his  memory  had  effactHl  his  recol¬ 
lection  of  all  the  recent  past ;  and  the  woman,  with 
a  great  cry,  that  was  half  anguish  and  half  thanks- 

B;,  fell  on  his  neck,  and  through  her  sobs  she 
him  for  the  first  time  that  her  lips  had  touched 
his  for  long  long  years. 

They  did  not  hang  Gregory  Hutchinson.  He 
never  more  than  partially  recovered  his  jight  mind 
again.  About  all  connected  with  his  trial  his  mem¬ 
ory,  as  long  as  he  lived,  remained  dark.  He  varied 
a  good  dem  in  his  mood.  Sometimes  he  would  be 
sullen  and  fierce,  but  his  ordinary  state  was  one  of 
quiet,  vacant  harmlessness,  and  by  degrees  his  fits  of 
rage  grew  more  and  more  rare,  till  at  last  they 
ceased  entirely.  He  was  removed  to  an  asylum  for 
insane  criminals,  and  there  Priscilla  was  allowed  to 
visit  him  at  regular  intervals;  but  he  manifested 
neitheq  pleasure  nor  anger  at  sight  of  her;  all 
resentment  against  her  had,  with  the  memory  of  its 
cause,  passed  away.  He  lived  for  a  number  of  years, 
till  Priscilla’s  erect  figure  had  begun  to  bend,  and 
the  streaked  hair  had  become  wholly  gray.  Then  at 
last  one  day  they  found  him  lying  in  his  bed  dead. 

His  death  snapped  the  last  cord  that  bound  Pris¬ 
cilla  to  any  other  living  soul.  Front  that  time  until 
the  end  of  her  days  she  lived  alone,  — a  woman  who 
felt  that  the  world  looked  on  her  as  one  with  some¬ 
thing  darker  even  than  a  Cain’s  mark  on  her  brow. 
But  to  her  loneliness  and  to  her  sorrow  there  was 
added,  at  least  in  her  own  heart,  no  sting  of  remorse. 
She  did  not  accuse  herself  for  what  she  had  done  ; 
she  never  lived  to  repent  that  she  had  not  bought 
her  father’s  life  with  the  price  of  her  own  soul. 


“  What ’s  in  a  name  ?  ” 

Very  often  a  great  deal  more  than  appears  is  in 
a  name :  sometimes  it  is  expressive  of  great  fitness 
and  beauty,  sometimes  it  is  full  of  discord,  and 
sometimes  it  is  simply  absurd.  There  are  some 
names  which,  by  the  music  of  their  sound  or  the 
skill  of  combination  in  them,  win  our  hearts  at  once, 
while  there  are  others  that  we  cannot  hear  without 
a  smile. 

The  selection  of  the  name  of  a  child  depends  of 
course  upon  the  taste  of  the  parent.  Generally  the 
names  chosen  are  those  well-known  and  familiar, 
after  their  father,  or  brother,  or  uncle,  as  the  case 
may  be.  But  sometimes  a  new  designation  is  fixed 
upon,  and  these  are  occasionally  very  incongruous. 
More  than  ope  little  child  playing  in  the  streets 
with  ragged  clothes,  and  dirty  face,  and  unkempt 
hair,  rejoices  in  the  title  of  “  Queen  Victoria  Brown,” 
another  is  called  “  Kerenbappuch  Robinson,”  an¬ 
other,  also^a  girl,  “  Ulysses  Heel.”  There  are  some 
boys  of  the  writer’s  acquaintance  equally  unfortu¬ 
nate.  One  is  called  “  Shadow  Nock,”  another  “  Rev¬ 
elation  Reynolds,”  another  “  King  Frost  Winter.” 

We  have  all  beard  of  the  man  who  brought  his 
son  to  the  font,  expressing  his  wish  that  he  should 
be  named  Acts,  —  ^tthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John 


being  already  appropriated  to  senior  brothers and 
also  of  the  man  who,  thinking  he  had  come  to  ’the 
end  of  his  family  blessings,  hf^  his  son  named  Flhis 
so  that  another,  unexpectedly  appearin^r  on  thh 
scene  some  time  after,  had  to  be  called  Atldenduif. 
Amusing  as  these  instances  are,  they  are  not  more 
so  than  many  others  which  come  under  our  notice! 

A  little  forethought  should  be  taken  by  our  nam^ 
givers.  For,  although  names  may  be  very  easily 
given,  they  are  not  so  easily  got  rid  of.  Fanciful 
names  are  not  always  either  convenient  or  prettyt 
Parents  had  need  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  who 
give  to  their  daughters  such  names  as  these :  Faith 
Patience,  Prudence,  Truth ;  and  to  their  sons : 
Faithful,  Sabbath,  'Thankful,  &c.  It  is  just  possi¬ 
ble  that  in  after-life  such  names  might  become  only 
bitter  irony. 

It  is  well  also  to  remember  that  children,  when 
they  grow  up,  may  occasionally  have  to  sign  their 
initiahi  only.  And  in  that  case  Hannah  Alice  Mor¬ 
ris  would  be  Ham,  and  Catherine  Amelia  Thomson, 
.Cat;  while  Benjamin  Uriah  Goddard  would  be 
scarcely  more  fortunate. 

lAing  and  numerous  names  should  also  be  avoided. 
If  the  lad  who  rejoices  in  hMf  a  dozen  of  them  should 
become  a  clerk  or  a  banker  with  plenty  of  work,  he 
will  not  be  pleased 'at  hstving  to  write  them  all  a 
hundred  times  a  day.  And  the  Lady  Augusta  Cath¬ 
erine  Wilheknina  Ellinora  Fitzmaurice,  though  her 
lover  may  have  his  pick  of  names  by  which  to  call 
his  lady-love,  will  surely  find  it  inconvenient  once 
in  her  life, — i.  e.  when  the  minister  flounders  about 
among  them  at  her  wedding,  and  her  trembling  fin¬ 
gers  have  to  “  sign  the  book.” 

It  is  not  a  bad  plan  for  girls  to  have  only  one 
name,  so  that  they  may  retain  their  maiden  sur¬ 
name  after  their  marriage,  as  that  honored  lady 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  has  done. 

The  custom  of  using  pet  names  or  abbreviations 
is  also  a  pleasant  one.  There  is  something  home¬ 
like  in  the  sound.  We  are  apt  to  remember  it  as 
uttered  by  beloved  lips  when  years  have  passed 
over  our  head,  and  the  memory  fills  our  eyes  with 
tears.  Besides,  what  can  be  more  expressive  than 
some  of  them  ?  What  is  more  manly  than  Tom  ? 
What  more  homely  than  Kitty  ?  What  more  sweet 
f^an  Lettise  ? 

Perhaps,  as  the  meanings  of  Christian  names  are 
not  any  too  well  known,  it  will  be  acceptable  to  our 
readers  if  we  attach  a  few. 

First,  we  will  give  those  having  a  religious  sig¬ 
nification  :  — 

Bethuel . Sonship  of  Qod. 

Daniel . .  Judgment  of  Qod. 

Dorothy . j  Gift  of  God. 

Elijah . Go(i  the  Lord. 

Godfrey . .  .  God  *•  peace. 

Gabriel . Hero  of  Qod. 

Raphael . Medicine  of  God. 

Jeremiah . Kxalted  of  the  Lord. 

Elisabeth  The  oath  of  God. 

‘  We  will  next  give  a  few  with  meanings  less  agree¬ 
able:— 

Cecilia . Diro-iiighted. 

Barbara . Forelsn. 

>  Julia . Mouy-bearded. 

PriKilla . .  01(1  <ir  a  little  auciebt. 

TTnula . A  female  bear. 

Abel . . Vanity. 

Bernard . A  bear’s  heart. 

Caleb . A  dog. 

But  if  these  meanings  are  objectionable,  there  are 
plqnty  of  others  to  choose  from :  — 

Beatrice . Makinfr  happy. 

Clara . Clear  or  bright. 

t'  ;  OoDStance . BeMiute. 
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Onioe . Faror. 

Felicia . Happy. 

Letitla . Joy. 

Lucy  . . Lucid. 

Mabel  .  . . My  fair. 

AbiKiill . Joyfulnesa. 

Muriel . Myrrh. 

Margaret . A  pearl. 

Sophia . Wiadom. 

Katherine . .  Pure. 

Franoea . Free. 

Amelia . Sincere. 

Adeline . A  princen. 

Agatha . Uwal. 

Bertha . Bright. 

Bridget . Shining  Bright. 

Charlotte . All  noble. 

Caroline . Nuble.ipirlted. 

Cornelia . Ilarmonlaus. 

Harriet . Sweet  smell. 

Henrietta . A  star. 

Jane . A  willow. 

Judith . Pmising. 

Jemima . Sweet  Song. 

Isabella . Fair  Eliza. 

Lucy . . Constiuit. 

Lydia . A  weil  of  water. 

Matilda . A  lady  of  honor. 

Bebecca . Faithful. 

Sarah . A  lady. 

Susan . A  lily. 

Selina . A  nightingale. 


Are  not  these  good  names  for  sisters,  sweethearts, 
wives,  and  mothers?  And  among  the  following 
will  be  found  some  equally  pleasant:  — 


Felix . Happy. 

Hilary . .  .  •  Cheerful. 

David . Beloved. 

William . Helm  of  the  Will. 

Hugh . Thought. 

Hubert . Bright  mind. 

Charles . A  man. 

Albert . All  bright. 

Augustus . Majestic. 

Japes . Superior. 

Matthew . A  gift. 

Nicholas . Victorions. 

Patrick . A  nobleman. 

Edgar . Honorable. 

Horatio . Worthy. 

Isaac . Laughter. 

Thomas . A  lion. 

Walter . A  woodman. 

Edward . .  Truth-keeper. 

Edmund . Truth-mouth. 

Oliver . An  olive. 

Peter . A  rock. 

Philip . Warlike. 

Roliert . Famous. 

Ralph . .  Help. 

Richard . Powerful. 

Eustace  . . Firm. 


RHETORICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  distinction  between  oratory  and  literature 
becomes  more  marked  as  society  advances.  A 
century  ago  they  were  oftener  confounded  with  each 
other  than  they  are  at  present.  Burke’s  speeches 
might  be  taken  for  pamphlets,  and  his  essays  read 
like  speeches.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  wearied 
the  country  squires,  who  could  hardly  write  their 
names,  with  dissertations  they  could  not  understand. 
When  he  should  have  reasoned  he  declaimed  ;  when 
he  should  have  declaimed  he  reasoned.  Nay,  his 
rea-voning  was  always  declamatory,  and  his  decla¬ 
mation  was  generally  argumentative.  Fine  writing 
was  the  rage.  Men  wrote  as  if  they  were  on  the 
hustings.  They  studied  effect,  they  abounded  in 
clap-trap.  Every  prose  author  had  his  stilts,  and 
usually  put  them  on  even  to  write  his  letters.  Frills 
and  ruffles,  gold  lace  and  periwigs,  were  but  out- 
wanl  signs  of  the  formality  of  thought  in  speaking 
and  writing.  Nature  was  banished.  Oratory  talked 
book ;  literature  speechified ;  and  both  were  spoilt. 
He  was  a  bold  man  in  Parliament  who  indulged  in 
a  good  talky-talky ;  and  he  was  a  rare  author  who 
clothed  his  thoughts  in  the  simplest  form  of  words. 


The  age  was  not  yet  sufficiently  practical  to  keep 
either  speakers  or  writers  to  the  point.  The  long¬ 
standing  notion  of  ideal  substances  still  clung  to 
educated  minds,  and  further  insight  into  nature’s 
details  was  needful  to  disenchant  them  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  schools.  Bacon  had  not  yet  completed 
bis  conquest  of  Plato,  and  v^ue  generalities  took  the 
place  ot  facts.  High-sounding  phrases  imposed  on 
shallow  hearers,  and  muffled  the  speaker’s  ignorance 
of  things  as  they  are.  Writers  and  debaters  alike 
were  driven  to  the  expedient  of  filUng  wind-bags, 
and  party-spirit  aided  immensely  in  substituting 
sound  for  sense,  and  exaggeration  for  accuracy.  In 
Ireland,  especially,  the  bar  has  undergone  a  thorough 
revolution  within  the  last  forty  years.  The  taste 
for  adventure,  which  once  prevailed  in  its  ranks, 
has  given  way  to  a  more  business-like  spirit.  The 
Irish  barrister  used  to  be  an  actor.  He  had  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  seriousness  and  reality,  and  adopted  an 
artificial,  external,  and  adventurous  life.  He  lived 
on  society  by  pandering  to  its  passion  for  politics  or 
amusement.  Now  he  has  contracted  more  dignity 
and  self-respect ;  he  is  decorous,  conventional,  and 
comparatively  tame.  The  mode  of  address  proper 
to  hearers  and  readers  forms  the  essential  distinction 
between  rhetoric  and  writing ;  and  this  distinction 
was  lost  sight  of  formerly  because  neither  bearers 
and  readers  desired,  nor  speakers  and  writers  could 
convey,  accurate  knowledge.  When  the  state  of 
society  is  such  that  both  have  attained  this  exact 
Information,  rhetoric  and  writing  will  still  resemble 
each  other,  but  both  will  be  very  unlike  what  they 
used  to  be.  Each  will  be  a  communication  of  ideas, 
but  under  different  conditions.  The  oratory  will  be 
less  inflated,  the  writing  less  speech-likc ;  yet  some 
diffuseness,  some  repetition,  some  transient  glitter, 
some  familiarity,  will  be  allowable  and  necessary  in 
the  orator  which  in  the  author  would  not  easily  be 
pardoned.  The  one  must  have  time  to  elaborate 
his  sentences  and  unfold  his  thoughts,  the  other  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  time  already  to  condense 
and  clarify  his  ideas.  The  one  must  produce  milk, 
the  other  cream.  Burke  nauseated  his  audience 
with  too  much  cream ;  Bolingbroke  tired  his  readers 
with  too  much  milk. 

A  writer  cannot  be  too  profound,  but  a  speaker 
may.  Hence  Dr.  Whately  doubts  whether  a  first- 
rate  man  can  be  a  first-rate  orator,  and  vice  vemd. 
The  properties  of  mind  which  would  qualify  him 
for  science  and  literature  would  disqualify  him  for 
the  rostrum.  The  habit  of  investigating  everything 
thoroughly  before  adopting  it  would  be  very  incon¬ 
venient  to  the  public  speaker.  Fastidiousness  in 
the  use  of  terms  would  hamper  him  extremely;  and 
the  precision,  conciseness,  and  depth  which  would 
be  the  chief  merits  of  his  composition,  would  prove 
the  defects  of  his  harangue.  'The  orator  is  specially 
concerned  with  the  feelings  and  impressions  of  his 
hearers,  and  a  certain  license  must  be  given  him  on 
this  account  over  and  above  what  can  properly  be 
allowed  to  a  writer.  He  not  only  may,  but  ought,  to 
indulge  in  demonstrations  and  flourishes,  which  are 
quite  unbecoming  in  the  study.  To  be  eloquent  he 
must  be  iiee  to  adapt  himself  to  his  audience.  He 
need  not  reduce  his  style  altc^ther  to  their  level,  but 
his  platform  must  not  be  raised  too  high  above  them. 
Hence  it  has  well  been  said  that  eloquence  is  in  the 
audience,  not  in  the  speaker.  It  Is  a  harmony  struck 
out  of  their  mental  chords  by  a  master’s  hand.  To 
play  skilfully  on  his  instrument  he  must  be  sincere, 
and  convinced  that  he  has  fathomed  his  theme.  But 
the  confidence  which  fills  the  breast  of  the  orator 
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rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  deep  thinker,  who  sees  I 
all  Bides  of  a  question,  and  is  fully  alive  to  its  I 
difficulties.  He  cannot  be  fluent  upon  it,  for  in  him 
fluency  would  be  flippancy.  It  is  the  confidence  of 
the  speaker  in  the  soundness  of  his  arguments  and 
the  justice  of  his  cause  which,  even  though  it  be  ill- 
founded,  gives  the  charm  to  his  periods,  and  causes 
people  to  say,  “  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of 
his  eloquence  unless  you  had  heard  him.”  Of  course ; 
he  spoke  to  the  ear,  to  the  eye,  and  not  simply  to 
the  mind,  as  he  speaks  who  addresses  you  through 
his  book.  Lord  Erskine  was  pire-eminent  in  this 
sort  of  rhetoric.  His  looks  spoke  before  his  lips, 
and  his  tones  charmed  even  those  who  were  too 
remote  to  catch  his  words.  So  convinced  was 
Macaulay  of  the  radical  difierence  between  orations 
and  essays  that  he  assured  the  present  Lord  Lytton 
that  he  never  committed  to  writing  words  intended 
to  be  spoken,  lest  “  in  the  process  of  writing,  the 
turn  of  diction,  and  even  the  mode  of  argument, 
might  lose  the  vivacity  essential  to  effective  oration, 
and,  in  fact,  fall  into  esxay.”  Lord  Brougham  and 
Canning,  it  is  true,  did  write  piortions  of  their 
speeches  with  great  care,  but  they  were  portions  only 
containing  matter  of  great  weight,  and  these  they 
dovetailed  into  other  parts  which  were  delivered 
extempore.  Hence  Brougham  the  speaker  had  more 
power  than  Brougham  the  author. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  towards  which  we  are 
driving  is  this,  that  what  is  commonly  called  the 
decline  of  oratory  is  a  sign  of  increasing  civilization, 
and  that,  in  proportion  as  we  advance,  speakers  will 
become  more  colloquial,  and  writers  less  rhetorical. 
The  styles  of  both  will  resemble  each  other  more 
closely,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  be  more  than  ever 
distinct.  They  will  be  more  alike  because  both  will 
be  more  simple  and  truthful,  and  more  unlike  be¬ 
cause  the  proper  sphere  of  each  will  be  more  clearly 
defined.  The  requirements  of  oratory  being  exact¬ 
ly  understood,  we  shall  be  careful  to  avoid  them  in 
compositions  not  meant  for  an  audience.  If  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  particularly  the  genuine  re¬ 
presentatives  of  borough  constituencies,  are  impatient 
of 'fine  speaking,  —  if  they  are  bent  on  transacting 
business,  rather  than  on  being  amused,  —  if  they 

E refer  the  details  of  railway  Bills,  local  government 
ills,  and  opposing  or  maintaining  free-trade  doc¬ 
trines,  to  the  wasting  of  precious  time  on  grand 
exordiums  and  studied  perorations,  —  if  they  on  all 
occasions  call  loudly  for  what  is  practical,  for  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  rather  than  poetry,  and  figures 
of  arithmetic  rather  than  tropes,  how  much  more 
are  students  indignant  at  a  wordy  style,  and  exact¬ 
ing  as  to  the  largest  possible  amount  of  thought 
being  conveyed  to  them  in  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  well-chosen  words  ?  Orators  of  the  old 
school  are  distressingly  apt  to  violate  this  rule. 
Lord  Brougham,  for  example,  is  one  who  writes  as 
though  he  were  speaking  from  the  woolsack,  or 
summing  up  a  case.  His  big  wortls  and  never-end¬ 
ing  sentences  are  a  labyrinth,  through  which  the 
intonations  of  his  voice  might  perhaps  guide  you 
safely,  but  in  which  you  are  likely  enough  to  be  lost 
if  you  trust  to  your  eye  or  to  another’s  reading 
aloud.  Such  essays  may  be  very  Ciceronian,  but 
they  are  not  the  fashion  now,  and  we  hope  never 
will  be  again. 

The  lecture,  indeed,  is  a  class  of  composition 
which  has  come  immensely  into  vogue  of  late 
years,  and  combines,  in  a  singular  manner,  the 
requirements  of  a  speeeh  and  an  essay.  It  is  leas 
oratorical  than  the  first,  and  more  popular  than  the 


second.  It  hits  the  average  amount  of  intelliirence 
in  a  mixed  audience,  who  listen  well-pleased  to  the 
discourse  of  familiar  wisdom.  It  enters  into  more 
scientific  and  historical  detail  than  is  usual  in 
speeches,  while  it  avoids  taxing  the  attention  of 
hearers  unduly  to  the  steps  by  which  conclusions 
are  arrived  at  Its  twotold  character,  its  beino' 
half  speech,  half  essay,  constitutes  its  great  popu¬ 
larity.  Its  power  as  an  engine  of  popular  instruc¬ 
tion  was  felt  by  the  Corn  Law  League,  and  to  the 
lecturers  whom  they  sent  through  the  land  may  be 
ascribed  mainly  the  success  of  their  cause.  It  was 
not  in  mere  declamation  that  these  lecturers  in¬ 
dulged  ;  they  levelled  to  the  understandings  of  the 
many  the  facts  and  reasonings  of  political  econo¬ 
my.  They  undermined  Protection  by  arguments, 
and  built  up  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  on  a  basis 
of  figures.  If  they  appealed  to  the  feelings  it  was 
not  till  they  had  convinced  the  reason.  Tlie  lecture 
is  now  a  recognized  branch  of  literature,  distinct 
alike  from  the  pamphlet,  which  it  has  almost  super¬ 
seded,  and  from  journalism,  to  which  it  owes  its 
rise.  A  lecture,  indeed,  and  a  leading  article  are 
more  nearly  allied  than  other  kinds  of  composition, 
yet  each  has  its  proper  characteristics.  Both  aim 
at  producing  immediate  conviction,  but  in  different 
ways.  The  influence  of  pamphlets,  which  was  so 
great  during  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  age,  began  to  decay  when  lecturing  came 
into  vogue,  and  has  never  recovered  its  ground. 
Journalism  is  more  remote  from  rhetoric  than  the 
lecture,  especially  journalism  of  the  highest  order, 
which  aims  at  a  kind  of  curt  philosophy,  and  dis¬ 
dains  what  is  indirect  and  redundant.  The  moment 
it  becomes  oratorical,  we  are  reminded  of  Talley¬ 
rand,  who,  when  asked  if  a  certain  authoress  was 
not  “  rather  tiresome,”  replied,  “  Not  at  all;  she  is 
perfectly''  tiresome.”  The  “  genial  ”  style,  above  all 
others,  is  at  a  discount.  “  It  is,”  as  the  same  witty 
Prince  said,  “  insupportable.  That  is  its  only  de¬ 
fect.”  We  do  not  take  up  an  article  to  have  the 
language  of  the  Pny.x  or  the  Dionysiac  theatre  in¬ 
flicted  on  us.  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  esjiecially 
in  written  ideas ;  and  we  all  remember  the  answer 
of  the  polemical  writer,  when  a  friend  complained 
of  his  pamphlet  being  too  long:  “  That  is  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for ;  I  had  not  time  to  make  it  shorter.” 
We  are  assured  by  Helkewelder  that  the  wild  In¬ 
dian  hunter  will  sometimes  address  a  bear  in  a 
strain  of  eloquence,  and  make  a  visible  impression 
on  the  attentive  animal ;  hut,  however  this  may 
hold  gooil  in  the  case  of  Indians  and  bears,  we  may 
be  sure  that,  in  proportion  as  we  become  civilized, 
we  shall  avoid  what  is  high-flown  in  speaking  and 
writing,  and  cultivate  an  epigrammatic  style. 

MIND  YOUIl  WORDS. 

The  importance  of  due  attention  to  the  memings 
of  the  words  which  we  employ  in  speaking  and  in 
writing  is  so  apt  to  escape  notice,  that  a  little  illus¬ 
tration  of  it,  from  two  or  three  recent  instances,  may 
give  both  a  hint  and  an  amusement  to  the  reader. 

An  English  nobleman,  Lonl  Henry  Seymour,  who 
lived  at  Paris  many  years,  and  was  quite  as  much 
French  as  English  in  his  tastes  and  sympathies,  ex¬ 
ecuted  a  will  in  18.5(5,  wherein  he  made  many  noble 
Irequests,  one  of  which  was  to  the  hospitals  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris.  The  property  thus  willed  provi*d  to 
be  worth  not  far  short  of  £  70,000,  —  a  goodly  sum 
for  those  institutions  which  were  intended  to  benefit 
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by  it.  Little  did  his  Lordship  think  what  work  for 
the  lawyers  would  be  provided  by  him.  His  pur¬ 
pose  was  full  of  kindness,  and  j)erhap8  he  had  a  clear 
idea  in  bis  own  mind  of  the  intended  limits  of  the 
bequest ;  but  he  did  not  considei'  sufficiently  how 
potent  in  English  law  is  exact  phraseology,  how 
necessary  it  is  that  we  (to  use  the  title  given  to  this 
article)  should  mind  our  words. 

In  the  first  place,  the  hospitals  of  London  were  to 
receive  a  moiety  of  the  munificent  sum.  Now 
which  of  us  can  determine  rightly  what  London 
means  ?  Who  can  tell  what  is  in  London,  and 
what  is  not  ?  where  are  its  limits,  what  is  its  area  V 
how  is  it  bounded,  where  it  begins,  and  where 
ends  ?  what  it  contains,  and  what  excludes  ?  The 
truth  is,  we  have  so  many  Londons,  or  so  many  in- 
ter[)retations  of  the  word  London,  that  we  do  not 
know  which  is  which.  Let  us  think  for  a  moment 
how  this  matter  stands.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
“  London  within  the  walls,”  the  “  City,”  in  its  most 
limited  acceptation,  comprising  very  little  more 
than  half  a  square  mile.  Then  this,  being  com- 
bineil  with  “  London  without  the  walls,”  —  a  belt  of 
parishes  immediately  outside  the  City  walls  and 
gates  as  they  used  to  be,  —  constitutes  the  City  in 
tlie  sense  in  which  we’  used  to  apply  that  term, 
covering  about  one  sijuare  mile  in  area,  —  a  won¬ 
derful  city,  certainly,  in  which  some  of  the  land  has 
recently  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  million  sterling 
per  acre ;  but  a  small  city,  nevertheless.  Then 
“  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,”  are  often 
considered  as  forming  London,  in  its  metropolitan 
sense.  But  the  Registrar-General’s  metropolis,  the 
Parliamentary  metropolis,  and  the  Post-Office  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  the  Police  metropolis,  not  only  ilifTer  in 
size  from  any  and  all  of  the  above,  but  differ  one 
from  another.  If  an  inhabitant  of  Hammersmith, 
Kilbiirn,  Hampstead,  Hornsey,  or  Stamford  Hill, 
north  of  the  Thames,  or  an  inhabitant  of  Putney, 
Clapliam,  Norwood,  Sydenham,  Lewisham,  or 
Greenwich,  south  of  the  Thames,  were  to  be  told 
that  he  is  not  living  in  the  metropolis,  he  would  de¬ 
mand  to  “  know  the  reason  why  ” ;  indeed,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  as-sign  a  rea-son,  seeing  that  he  could 
show  himself  to  be  a  Londoner  in  some  sense  or 
other. 

We  are  all  of  us  prone  enough  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  whenever  there  is  one ;  and  the  sec¬ 
retaries  and  treasurers  of  charitable  in.stitutions  not 
less  so  than  other  people.  No  sooner  was  it  known 
that  Linl  Henry  Seymour  was  dead,  and  that  he 
had  made  so  munificent  a  distribution  of  his  proper¬ 
ty,  than  the  applicants  for  plums  out  of  the  pudding 
became  exceeilingly  numerous.  No  less  th,an  four 
groups  of  claimants  appeared,  each  to  some  extent 
opposed  by  all  the  other  three.  Group  the  first 
said  :  “  The  gift  is  obviously  confined  to  the  City  of 
London,  excluding  all  beyond  that  limit.”  “  Not 
so,”  said  group  the  second ;  “  it  extends  to  all  the 
hospitals  within  the  old  bills  of  mortality  ”  (London, 
Westminster,  Southwark,  and  about  thirty  out- 
parishes,  but  excluding  Marylebone,  St  Pancras, 
Paddington,  Chelsea,  and  Everything  beyond). 
Group  the  thinl  contended  for  “  All  the  area 
within  the  metropolitan  boroughs”;  while  group 
the  fourth  would  (for  cogent  reasons  of  their  own) 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  “  the  whole  area 
included  within  the  Registrar-General  and  Census 
Commissioners’  interpretation  of  the  word  Metropo¬ 
lis.”  We  do  not  accuse  any  of  these  charities  of 
nncharitableness  towards  each  other.  If  a  definite 
sum  is  given  to  an  indefinite  number  of  persons,  the 


smaller  that  number  the  more  will  there  be  for  each. 
Everpr  one  of  these  claimants  could  assign  reasons 
for  his  claim. 

It  soon  became  known  that  the  costly  aid  of  the 
law  would  be  needed.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls 
was  called  upon  to  settle  the  matter.  He  had  to 
put  the  best  construction  he  could  upon  the  testa¬ 
tor’s  will.  He  sought  for  some  medium  between 
excessive  limitation  and  excessive  expansion.  If 
there  be  a  dense  district  in  the  metropolis,  he  did 
not  wish  that  the  hospitals  In  that  district  should 
be  debarred  from  a  snare  in  the  bequest ;  on  the 
other  hand.  If  there  be  a  sparsely  Inhabited  district, 
he  did  not  think  the  bequest  should  be  frittered 
away  by  being  rendered  applicable  to  such  a  place. 
He  believed  that  the  testator  meant  to  use  the  word 
“  London  ”  in  its  full,  cpmplete,  popular  sense,  as 
including  all  the  busily-occupied  districts  of  what 
we  usually  call  the  Metropolis,  as  it  existed  in  the 
year  token  the  will  was  made.  This  being  the  gen¬ 
eral  prineijile  adopted,  it  was  arranged  that  each 
case  should  be  treated  and  decided  as  it  arose,  — 
the  separate  problems  being  whether  such  and  such 
hospitals  were  within  the  fairly-interpreted  metro¬ 
politan  limits  in  1856. 

So  far  so  good.  But  then  arose  a  new  perplexity. 
The  word  “  London  ”  being  settled,  we  have  then  to 
ask  what  is  a  “  Hospital  ?  ”  All  sorts  of  good  and 
useful  Institutions  claimed  to  be  hospitals  when 
there  was  money  to  be  got  by  it.  The  sum  be¬ 
queathed  was  to  be  divided  between  the  hospitals  of 
Paris  and  London,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  will,  “  aui 
hospices  de  Paris  et  Londres.”  Nearly  every  kind  of 
charitable  institution  applied,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  has  tried  to  apply  the  wisdom  which  is  in  the 
wig  for  settling  the  limitations  of  this  claim,  as  well  as 
of  the  claims  above  noticed.  He  eventually  decided 
that  such  charities  only  shall  share  the  benefit  of  the 
bequest  as  fall  within  the  definition  of  the  French 
wonl  hospice.  This  definition  includes  only  those 
institutions  which  are  established  and  maintained 
for  persons  “  whom  indigence,  old  age,  infancy,  neg¬ 
lect,  or  incurable  disease,  have  placed  beyond  the 
power  of  taking  care  of  themselves.”  The  effect  of 
this  determination  is  to  exclude  all  charities  in  which 
payment  is  required  for  admission,  all  hospitals  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  all  institutions 
which  do  not  receive  patients  or  inmates  perma¬ 
nently  within  their  walls. 

First,  then,  settle  what  is  “  London  ” ;  next  settle 
what  is  “  Hospice  ” ;  then  pay  a  whole  army  of  legal 
and  judicial  functionaries  for  many  years’  fighting; 
and  then  hand  over  the  balance  to  the  favored 
charities,  —  a  balance  of  no  great  amount  to  each 
when  all  is  told. 

Another  curious  inequity  before  the  courts,  three 
or  four  years  ago,  was  into  the  meaning  of  the  word 
team,  as  used  by  writers  generally,  and  used  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  document.  It  was  a  very  lively  and  amus¬ 
ing  inquiry,  —  rather  a  rarity  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Quotations  from  poets,  citations  from  dictionary- 
makers,  and  chatty  remarks  on  what  the  poets  and 
lexicographers  really  meant,  diversified  the  other¬ 
wise  dull  proceedings  of  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe.  A  certain  mmle  duke  made  an  agreement 
with  one  of  his  tenants  in  Oxfordshire  concerning 
the  occupancy  of  a  farm,  and  a  portion  of  the 
agreenvnt  was  expressed  in  the  following  terms: 
“  The  tenant  to  perform  each  year  for  the  Duke  of 

- ,  at  the  rate  of  one  day’s  team-work,  with  two 

horses  and  one  proper  person,  for  every  £  50  of  rent, 
when  required  (except  at  hay  or  corn  harvest). 
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without  being  paid  for  the  same.”  In  other  words, 
the  rent  of  the  farm  was  made  up  of  two  portions, 
the  larger  being  a  money  payment,  and  the  fonner 
a  certain  amount  of  farm  service.  All  seems  to 
have  gone  on  quietly  and  smoothly  in  reference  to 
this  agreement,  until  one  particular  day,  when  the 
duke’s  agent  or  bailiff  desired  the  farmer  to  send  a 
cart  to  fetch  coals  from  a  railway  station  to  the 
ducal  mansion.  “  Certainly  not,”  said  the  farmer, 
“  I  ’ll  send  the  horses  and  a  man,  but  you  must  find 
the  cart.”  “Pooh,  pooh!  what  do  you  mean? 
Does  not  your  agreement  bind  you  to  do  team-work 
occasionally  for  to  Grace  ?  ”  “  Yes,  and  here ’s  the 
team :  two  horses  and  a  careful  man  to  drive  them.” 
“  But  there  can’t  be  a  team  without  a  cart  or  wagon.” 
“  O  yes,  there  can,  the  horses  are  the  team.”  “  No, 
the  horses  and  cart  together  are  the  team.” 

And  so  th^  went  at  it,  tooth  and  nail,  hammer 
and  tongs.  The  question  which  a  whole  row  of 
learned  judges  were  called  upon  to  decide  was, 
—  what  is  a  team.  The  form  in  which  the  inquiry 
came  on  was  that  of  ejectment;  the  duke  seeking 
to  eject  the  farmer,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  forfeit¬ 
ure,  because  the  latter  had  refused  to  interpret 
“  team-work  ”  as  including  the  supply  of  a  cart  as 
well  as  horscs'and  a  driver.  In  all  probability  both 
parties  were  sincere,  and  both  obstinate ;  each  be¬ 
lieved  himself  to  be  right,  and,  so  believing,  de¬ 
termined  not  to  yield  an  inch  to  the  other.  The 
case  was  at  first  tried  at  Oxford  before  a  common 
jury,  who  gave  a  verdict  substantially  for  the  duke. 
A  rule  was  afterwards  obtained,  with  a  view  to 
bring  the  question  of  dehnition  before  the  judges  at 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  The  counsel  for  the 
duke  contended  that  as  team-work  cannot  be  done 
by  horses  without  a  cart  or  wagon,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  team  must  include  a  vehicle  as  well  as  the  horses 

by  which  it  is  to  be  drawn.  Mr.  Justice  A - 

(we  need  not  identify  names  here)  said  that  “  in  the 
course  of  his  reading  he  had  met  with  some  lines 
which  tend  to  show  that  the  team  is  separate  from 
the  cart:  — 

“Oilet  Jelt  wai  deeping,  in  his  cart  be  lay  ; 

Some  waggish  piiPrers  stole  his  team  away. 

Giles  wakes  and  cries,  ‘Ods  BoOikins,  what ’s  here? 

Why,  how  now  5  am  I  Giles  or  not  ? 

If  he,  I ’ve  lost  six  geldings  to  my  smart ; 

It  not,  Ods  Bodikins,  I ’ve  found  a  cart.’  ” 

Mr.  Justice  B -  quoted  a  line  from  Words¬ 

worth,  — 

“  Hy  Jolly  team  will  work  alone  for  me,” 

as  proving  the  former’s  interpretation,  seeing  that 
though  horses  might  possibly  be  jolly,  a  cart  can¬ 
not.  The  counsel  for  his  Grace  urged  that  the  dic¬ 
tionaries  of  Johnson  and  Walker  both  speak  of  a 
team  as  “  a  number  of  horses  drawing  the  same  car¬ 
riage.”  “  True,”  said  Justice  A - ,  “  do  not  these 

citations  prove  that  the  team  and  the  carriage  arc 
distinct  things?”  “No,”  replied  the  counsel  on 
the  duke’s  side;  “because  a  team  without  a  cart 
would  be  of  no  use.”  He  cited  the  description 
given  by  Caesar  of  the  mode  of  fighting  in  chariots, 
adopted  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  use  and  meaning  of  the  word  lemanem.  From 
Caesar  he  came  down  to  Gray,  the  English  poet, 
and  cited  the  lines,  — 

“  Oft  did  the  hftrrest  to  their  ilckle  yield, 

Their  farroir  oft  their  stubborn  glebe  hath  broke 
now  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield, 

How  bowed  the  wood  beneath  their  itordy  stroke** ; 

and  from  Gray  he  came  down  to  the  far-famed 
“  Bull  Run  ”  affair  in  the  recent  American  civil  war, 


a  graphic  account  of  which  told  that  “  the  teamsters 
cut  the  traces  of  the  horses.” 

The  counsel  for  the  farmer,  on  the  other  hand 
referred  to  Richardson’s  English  dictionary,  and  to 
Bosworth’s  Anglo-Saxon  dictionary,  for  support  to 
the  assertion  that  a  team  implies  only  the  horses 
not  the  vehicle  also ;  and  he  then  gave  the  following 
citations  to  the  same  effect,  from  Spenser :  — 

^‘Thee  a  ploughman  all  uomeeting  found, 

As  he  his  toilsome  team  that  way  did  guide, 

And  brought  thee  up  a  ploughmaD*!  state  to  bide.** 

From  Shakespeare :  — 

“  We  feirieii  thxt  do  run. 

By  the  triple  Hecat’s  team. 

From  tlie  presence  of  the  sun. 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream.” 

Again  from  Shakespeare  s  — ; 

“  I  am  in  love,  but  a  team  of  horse  shall 
Not  pluck  that  from  me,  nor  who ’t  is  I  lore.” 

From  Roscommon :  — 

“  Aner  the  declining  sun 

Hud  changed  the  shadows,  and  their  task  was  done. 

Home  with  their  weary  team  they  took  their  way.” 

From  Dryden :  — 

“  He  heaved  with  more  than  human  force  to  move 
A  weighty  straw,  the  labor  of  a  team.” 

Again  from  Dryden :  — 

“Any  number,  and  passing  in  a  line 
Like  a  long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high, 

WIdch  clap  their  wings  and  cleave  the  liquid  sky.” 

From  Spenser’s  “  Virgil”:  — 

*“  By  this  the  night  forth  from  the  darksome  bower 
Of  £rebus  her  teamed  steed  you  call.” 

From  Martineau:  — 

“In  stiff  days  they  may  plough  an  acre  of  wheat  with  a  team  of 
horse.” 

It  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  strange,  by  others 
as  quite  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  that  the 
learned  juilges  themselves  were  divided  as  to  their 
opinions.  The  diverse  directions  which  their  thoughts 
took  are  shown  in  the  following  remarks.  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  A - said  :  “  I  think  the  duke  has  not  made  out 

his  case  so  clearly  as  to  sustain  a  forfeiture.  In  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  the  word  “  team,”  to  say 
the  least,  does  not  clearly  imply  the  cart  as  well  as 
the  horses.  I  think  the  meaning  is  that  the  farmer 
is  to  bring  the  horses,  and  do  the  work  he  is  set  to. 
Something  must  be  added  to  the  agreement  to  make 
sense  of  it.  It  might  be  said  that  it  is  not  stipulated 
that  the  duke  shall  find  the  cart;  but  so  neither  is  it 
stipulated  that  the  farmer  shall  do  so.  And  then  it 
must  be  considered  that  the  duke  is  to  prescribe  the 
work  to  be  done.  Now,  the  farmer  can  hardly  bring 
the  proper  vehicle  or  tackle  before  he  knows  what 
the  work  is.  Moreover,  the  agreement  is,  not  to 
draw  the  coals,  but  to  perform  the  team-work.  If 
it  had  been  to  draw  the  coals,  then  the  tenant  would 
have  to  find  the  cart.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  work 
to  be  done  is  not  professedly  confined  to  agricultural 
work.  The  work  might  be  to  draw  timber,  to  carry 
coals,  to  draw  a  plough  or  harrow,  or  wliat  not.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  taekle  or  the  vehicle  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  vary ;  and  if  in  all  these  cases  the  tenant 
is  to' find  it,  the  contract  would  be  very  oppressive. 
I  think  it  is  enough  if  the  farmer  sends  the  horse 
and  the  driver  to  be  put  to  such  service  as  the 
duke’s  agent  may  please.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  contract  was  not  made  more  clear ;  but  as  the 
best  consideration  I  can  put  upon  the  agreement,  it 
does  not  mean  that  the  tenant  is  to  bring  the  cart.” 

Mr.  Justice  B - took  nearly  the  same  view.  He 

adduced  the  following  additional  arguments :  “  No 
doubt  it  b  a  general  leading  principle  that,  if  a  man 
contracts  abrolutely  to  do  a  specific  thing,  he  must 
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do  it,  and  must  find  the  means  to  do  it,  —  such,  for 
instance,  as  in  the  common  mercantile  case  of  a 
vendor  contracting  to  sell  goo<ls  ‘free  on  board’; 
that  is,  to  put  them  on  boarrl  ship  free  of  charge ; 
in  which  case,  of  course,  he  must  find  lighters  for 
the  purpose.  So  here,  if  the  contract  had  been  to 
draw  the  coals,  the  farmer  must  find  the  cart  as 
well  as  the  horses.  But  here  the  duke  is  to  define 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  it  must  be  work  proper  to 
be  done  by  a  tea.m  of  horses.  It  might  be  to  break 
up  a  field,  in  which  case  the  tenant  might  say, 

‘  Here  is  my  team,  and  I  am  ready  to  do  the  work, 
but  where  is  the  plough  ?  ’ 

“  So,  if  he  were  set  to  draw  timber,  he  might  ask 
for  clamps  and  chains  to  draw  it  with.  And  so,  if 
he  were  asked  to  draw  coals,  he  had  a  right  to  de¬ 
mand  the  cart ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  team 
should  do  all  these  varied  kinds  of  work  without 
the  proper  tackle  and  vehicles.”  All  was  not  yet 
smoothly  settled,  however.  If  one  big-wig  is  as  good 

as  another,  then  Mr.  Justice  C - had  as  much 

right  to  be  heard  as  his  learned  brethren;  and  it 
turned  out  that  his  decision  was  favorable  to  the 
duke  and  adverse  to  the  farmer.  “I  differ  from 
my  learned  brethren,”  he  said.  “  I  think  the  farm¬ 
er  was  bound  to  provide  the  cart.  It  might  well  be 
that  the  duke  had  not  the  proper  vehicle  to  do  the 
work.  The  farmer  was  to  do  the  team-work,  and 
be  could  not  do  it  without  the  vehicle  or  tackle. 
The  contract  is  not  merely  to  furnish  the  horses 
and  men,  but  to  do  the  team-work ;  and  this  binds 
him  to  do  and  provide  all  that  is  necessary  for  such 
team-work.” 

We  have  traced  this  curious  subject  at  some  length, 
because  it  illustrates,  not  only  the  importance  of 
precision  in  the  selection  of  words  to  express  our 
meaning,  but  also  the  large  amount  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  occasionally  resulting  from  such,  discus¬ 
sions.  The  actual  decision  in  the  particular  case 
concerned  we  need  not  dwell  upon ;  indeed,  the 
“  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law  ”  threw  the  duke 
and  the  farmer  into  further  litigation  before  they 
could  settle  the  question.  The  jury  of  Oxford  had 
decided  for  the  duke  ;  the  judges  of  Westminster 
decided  (two  against  one)  for  the  farmer ;  but  then 
it  was  determined  (more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
lawyers  than  of  the  parties  concerned)  that  the  case 
should  be  heard  over  again  on  some  other  plea,  or 
under  some  other  legal  aspect. 

Another  instructive  case,  brought  like  the  former 
before  judicial  tribunals,  depended  not  on  the  me.an- 
ing  of  a  particular  word,  but  on  that  of  a  particular 
comma,  —  or  rather,  whether  a  small  spot  of  ink  was 
a  comma  or  not.  A  sum  of  no  la«s  than  eight  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  depended  on  the  solution  of  this  appar¬ 
ently  trivial  fact.  We  must  ask  the  reader  to  rub 
up  his  French  a  little,  to  recall  to  his  memory  the  use 
and  meaning  of  certain  short  words  in  that  language. 
A  Frt'nch  gentleman  made  a  will  in  which,  among 
other  bequests,  he  left  handsome  sums  of  money  to  his 
two  nephews,  Charles  and  Henri.  The  sums  were 
equal  in  amount.  When  the  testator  died,  and  the 
will  came  to  be  proved,  the  nephews  expected  to 
receive  two  hundred  thousand  francs  each,  as  their 
specific  bequests.  But  the  executors,  or  residuary 
legatees,  or  other  persons  interested  in  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  property  (we  need  not  go  into  the  French 
form  of  tliese  matters)  disputed  this,  and  said  that 
each  legacy  was  for  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 
The  legatees  pointed  to  the  word  deux.  “  No,” 
said  the  executors,  there  is  a  comma  or  apostrophe 
between  the  d  and  the  e,  making  it  iVeux."  “  Not 


so,”  rejoined  Charles  and  Henri,  “  that  is  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  blot  of  ink,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual 
writing.  Let  us  put  the  two  interpretafions  in 
juxtaposition, — 

A  chAcan  deux  cent  millet  francs. 

A  chacun  d’enx  cent  milles  francs. 

The  first  form  means  “  to  each  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs  ” ;  whereas  the  other  had  the  very  dif¬ 
ferent  meaning  “  to  each  of  them  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs.”  This  little  mark  (’)  made  all  the 
difference.  The  paper  had  been  folded  before  the 
ink  was  dry ;  a  few  spots  of  ink  had  been  transfixed 
from  one  side  of  the  fold  to  the  other ;  and  the 
question  was,  whether  the  apparent  or  supposed 
apostrophe  was  one  such  spot.  If  French  avocats 
are  as  keen-witted  as  English  barristers,  we  may 
easily  see  what  a  rich  harvest  might  be  reaped  from 
such  a  source.  The  legatees  had  very  strong  rea¬ 
sons  —  reasons  many  thousand  pounds  strong  —  for 
wishing  that  the  little  spot  of  ink  should  be  merely 
a  blot,  but  their  opponents  had  equally  strong 
reasons  for  wishing  that  the  blot  should  be  accepted 
as  an  apostrophe,  a  proposed  and  proper  component 
element  in  the  writing.  The  actual  decision  we 
need  not  trace  here,  seeing  that  a  close  inspection 
of  the  veritable  piece  of  paper  itself  would  be  the 
onW  test. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  poet  to  decide  that 

A  rose  by  any  other  name  woald  smell  as  sweet/* 

but  then  we  ought  to  know  whether  we  all  agree 
as  to  the  form  and  particular  meaning  of  the  word 
“  rose.”  At  least  half  the  money  spent  in  litigation 
goes  to  settle  these  meanings  of  words.  “  Londres,” 
and  “  Hospices,”  and  “  team,”  and  “  d’eu.x,”  are 
only  single  specimens  of  a  very  large  class  of  am¬ 
biguities. 


AT  DOCTOR  WARE’S. 

“  I  HOPE  there  will  be  no  objection,  Michael 
Green.” 

“  O  no,  sir,  of  course  not,  —  there ’s  no  objection ; 
but  I  want  to  know  if  I  may  go  to  Aunt  Campbell’s 
this  evening  ?  ” 

“  I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection,  Michael 
Green,”  Doctor  Warr  repeated,  with  marked  em¬ 
phasis. 

I  could  not  make  out  what  my  new  schoolmaster 
meant,  and  was  going  to  question  him  further,  when 
one  of  the  other  boys  came  up  and  pulled  me  away, 
saying,  “  What  a  muff  you  are,  a’n’t  you  ?  Why  he 
means  you  may  go,  of  course.”  You  see  I  was  fresh 
to  the  school  then,  and  did  n’t  understand  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  ways,  or  I  should  have  known  he  was  never 
accustomed  to  use  stronger  affirmatives  or  negatives 
than,  “  I  hope  so,”  —  “I  trust  not,”  —  “I  hope  there 
will  be  no  objection  ” ;  “  Yes  ”  and  “  No  ”  being 
weighty  asseverations  reserved  by  him  for  the  most 
solemn  occasions,  when  other  men  would  employ  an 
oath.  This  was  the  Doctor’s  reading  of  “  Let  your 
yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay  ” ;  but  as  we  never 
once  in  all  our  lives  hoard  him  employ  those  words, 
we  used  to  fancy  he  read  the  pa.«sage,  “  Let  your 
yea  be  ‘I  hope  so,’  and  your  nay  ‘  I  trust  not.’” 
indeed,  it  was  a  standing  joke  in  the  school  that 
when  Dr.  Warr  married  Mrs.  Warr,  and  was  asked 
if  he  would  t.ake  that  lady  to  be  his  wedde<l  wife, 
he  had  undoubte<lly  replied,  with  gravity,  “  I  hope 
there  is  no  objection.” 

If  you  had  met  our  schoolmaster  in  company  you 
would  probably  have  thought  of  him  only  as  a  quiet, 
1  mild  little  man  of  about  eight  and  thirty,  whose 
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drera  tou  would  remark  as  rather  shabby.  You 
might  4aTe  also  noticed  the  peculiar  deference  with 
which  he  would  listen  to  the  conversation  of  other 
people,  seldom  obtruding  a  remark  of  his  own.  He 
was  one  of  the  very  few  who  are  not  content  with 
admiring  Carlyle’s  precept,  “  Speech  is  silvern, 
silence  is  golden,”  but  act  upon  it.  Tou  would  re¬ 
quire  to  see  a  great  deal  of  our  Doctor  before  it 
would  occur  to  ^'ou  to  recognize  in  such  a  gentle, 
quiet,  unobtrusive  man  the  deep  thinker  and  the 
subtle  philosopher  which  he  was.  It  was  a  great 
treat  to  see  him  when  a  new  boy  described  ins  at¬ 
tainments  in  Euclid,  algebra,  trigonometerv,  Greek, 
Latin,  or  Hebrew.  Only  an  old  boy  could  distin¬ 
guish  the  odd  twinkle  in  the  Doctor’s  eye  as  he 
congratulated  the  new-comer  on  his  knowledge,  and 
trusted  we  should  find  it  so.  “  It  is  iny  practice,” 
he  would  say,  “  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  it 
will  doubtless  prove  beneficial  to  you  to  refresh  your 
memory  with  the  first  three  rules  of  arithmetic  and 
a  little  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Latin  gram¬ 
mar.”  A  simple  sum  in  subtraction  or  division,  or 
some  odd  question  on  the  Latin  declensions,  as  Doc¬ 
tor  Warr  would  put  it,  was  always  sufficient  to  floor 
the  new  boy.  Our  Doctor  would  never  teach  a  pu¬ 
pil  until  he  had  made  him  feel  exceedingly  ignorant, 
which  is  only  another  word  for  teachable,  and  then 
he  would  begin  with  him  at  first  principles. 

Doctor  Warr  kept  school  neither  for  profit  nor 
fame.  A  wealthy  man,  and  a  wise  one.  an  LL.D. 
of  Dublin  University,  he  thought  he  could  best  em¬ 
ploy  his  leisure  for  the  benefit  of  others  in  teaching. 
And  probably  no  one  before  or  since  ever  conducted 
a  school  in  the  same  manner.  I  am  sure  no  one 
ever  knew  the  ways  of  boys  better.  Our  number 
was  rigidly  restricted  to  twelve  boarders  and'six  day 
scholars,  that  being  as  large  a  numlier  as  Doctor 
Warr  thought  he  could  personally  superintend  with 
efficiency.  I  waited  two  years  before  a  vacancy 
occurrecl,  and  it  was  thought  even  then  a  piece  of 

f  ood  fortune  to  get  into  his  school  at  Yizborough. 

n  addition  to  his  own  instruction,  we  had  a  resident 
tutor  and  lecturer,  and  two  professors  came  twice  a 
week  from  Marbury  College,  besides  drawing  and 
music  masters. 

The  first  innovation  I  noticed  on  ordinary  school 
practice  was  this,  we  had  no  school  hours.  There 
was  so  much  work  for  each  boy  to  do  every  week, 
and  masters  were  alwa^'S  ready  at  specified  times  to 
hear  lessons.  It  mattered  nothing  whfin  they  were 
done,  so  long  as  they  were  done.  Certain  classes 
and  lectures  had  to  be  attended,  but  without  any  of 
the  ordinary  restraints  of  school  hours.  Each  boy 
was  thus  placed  on  an  independent  footing,  similar 
to  that  of  a  man  at  college.  If  a  boy  could  get 
through  his  week’s  work  in  five  days,  so  much  the 
better  for  him,  if  he  liked  holidays.  These  were  not 
given  us;  they  were  earned;  we  bought  them.  For 
all  our  school  business  was  regulated  by  a  currency 
of  paper  money,  in  which  we  were  paid  for  every¬ 
thing  we  did.  At  the  close  of  each  day  we  made 
out  a  bill  for  work  done„  thus :  — 


Doctor  Warr, 

Dr.  to  Michael  Greer,  ,, 

To  50  lines  Virgil,  at  Se.  per  100  ....  1  6 

“  #5  “  Homer,  at  5f. . 13 

"  French  lesson . 0  9 

“  ^  2  propositions  Euclid,  at  6<f . 10 

“ '  attending  lecture . 0  6 

"  English  history  . 0  9 


Every  evening  the  Doctor  would  sit  at  his  desk 
and  gravely  pay  our  bills  in  cardboard  shillings  and 
sixpences  and  half-crowns,  from  out  his  little  mahog¬ 
any  box.  A  boy  might  do  what  he  pleased  so  long 
as  he  could  earn  five  shillings  a  day,  and  be  able  to 
pay  Doctor  Warr  thirty  shillings  of  his  cardlioard 
money  every  Saturday  night  Whatever  surplus 
remained  after  paying  our  Saturday’s  dues  went 
towards  buying  a  holiday.  These  were  of  two  kinds, 
private  and  wagon.  A  private  holiday  cost  you  ten 
shillings.  A  wagon  holiday  occurred  when  the  united 
savings  of  the  whole  school  amounted  to  five  pounds. 
On  these  occasions  we  had  out  our  large  tilted  wag¬ 
on  and  a  pair  of  horses,  and  drove  away  for  a  day’s 
picnic,  the  locality  being  settled  by  the  captain  for 
the  day,  who  was  the  largest  contributor  to  the  holi¬ 
day  fund.  Marlborough  Forest,  Stonehenge,  Chan- 
trey’s  birthplace  at  Heddington,  Silbury  Hill,  —  we 
visited  them  all  in  this  manner.  We  might  go  any¬ 
where  the  horses  would  take  us  and  our  captain’s 
will  suggest,  and  then  roam  away  over  the  Wiltshire 
Downs  until,  tired  and  glowing,  we  would  return  to 
the  wagon  to  be  taken  home  at  night  We  could 
earn  a  wagon  holiday  once  in  three  weeks  if  we 
worked  hard. 

The  prices  paid  for  our  work  varied  in  accordance 
with  each  boy’s  abilities  and  proficiency.  For  in¬ 
stance,  on  commencing  to  reaid  Virgil  for  the  first 
time  you  would  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings 
per  hundred  lines,  while,  as  you  proceeded,  the 
price  would  be  reduced  until  when  you  got  to  the 
9th  book  of  the  “  iEneid,”  you  would  receive  but 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  hundred.  If  the  Doc¬ 
tor  found  you  disposed  to  neglect  mathematics  for 
classics,  a  little  reduction  in  the  prices  paid  you  for 
Virgil  and  Homer,  and  some  inclucement  in  the  in¬ 
creased  scale  of  payment  for  Euclid,  would  probably 
equalize  the  receipts  of  revenue  you  derived  from 
the  consumption  of  those  excisable  articles  for  the 
current  half-year. 

We  paid  our  fines  in  the  cardboanl  currency. 
Three  pence  for  asking  unnecessary  questions  when 
Doctor  Warr  had  once  replied  to  us,  and  five  shil¬ 
lings  for  disobedience.  In  aggravated  cases,  when 
a  boy’s  will  was  obstinately  “  on  strike”  against  his 
master’s,  the  latter  fine  was  imposed  at  per  minute 
until  obedience  was  restored.  In  one  instance  I 
remember  Richard  Vox  was  fined  twenty-two 
pounds  fur  holding  out  for  an  hour  and  twenty-eight 
minutes  in  his  persistent  refusal  to  do  a  problem 
over  again  which  he  had  been  all  the  morning  doing 
wrong.  When  a  boy  got  behind  in  his  money  like 
this  he  was  kept  in-doors  incessantly  at  work  till  the 
fine  was  earned.  At  such  times  he  felt  the  restraints 
of  school  hours  and  school  discipline  in  a  way  which 
those  who  paid  their  weekly  thirty  shillings  never 
did.  For  nim  there  would  be  no  holidays,  no 
pleasant  jaunts  in  the  wagon,  —  no  play  time,  save 
an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  twice  a  d  ay,  when 
Doctor  Warr  would  trot  him  round  the  play-ground 
for  a  little  air.  In  Richard  Vox’s  case  the  sum  was 
one  which  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to 
have  made  up  in  a  whole  term.  He  had  certainly 
applied  himself  very  diligently  to  his  work  for  three 
weeks  after  the  fine  was  inflicted.  Then  the  Doctor 
came  to  him  and  said, — 

“  Richard  Vox,  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  pay 
me  the  debt  you  owe.*’ 

“  I  am  afVaid  not,  sir.” 

“  Tlien,  Richanl  Vox,  had  n’t  you  better  do  as 
other  people  do  when  they  can ’t  pay  their  debts ” 

“  What  is  that,  sir  ?  ” 
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“  See  if  your  creditor  won’t  take  k>  much  in  the 
poun«l.” 

1  believe  Doctor  Warr  agreed  in  this  case  to 
accept  a  compromise  of  fourteen  pence  in  the 
pound,  and  the  bankrupt  was  discharged. 

NolxKly  ever  saw  the  Doctor  in  a  temper;  his 
quiet  eaiianimity  was  oAentimes  very  provoking, 
and  would  occasionally  aggravate  a  boy  to  call  him 
abusive  names.  “  Hard  names  break  no  bones,” 
he  would  reply  at  such  times,  fixing  his  large, 
calm,  brownish-gray  eyes  on  the  oiTender.  “  (io 
into  the  playground  and  pick  me  up  two  thousand 
leaves.”  This  was  a  favorite  punishment  for  a  boy 
in  a  passion.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  boys  go  into 
our  playground  to  this  task,  mad  with  passion, 
abusing  Doctor  Warr  and  the  school,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  world,  but  I  never  saw  one  come 
back  with  his  quota  of  leaves  in‘a  bad  temper. 

It  is  an  old  injunction,  when  you  are  angry  count 
a  hundred  before  you  speak.  Very  annoying,  no 
doubt,  but  an  angry  man  is  “  not  himsel£|”  as  we 
say,  and  if  you  can  only  prevail  on  him  to  do  some 
very  monotonous  work,  like  counting,  for  a  short 
time,  his  mind  will  come  to  itself  simply  because  it 
is  let  alone.  And  when  a  lad’s  mind  comes  to  itself 
in  a  mechanical  occupation  of  this  kind,  he  begins 
to  think  what  a  fool  he  must  have  been  that  he  re¬ 
quired  to  be  set  scavenging  leaves,  and  that  it  should 
be  necessary  to  make  him  waste  his  time  doing 
useless  work  with  his  hands,  in  order  to  keep  his 
mind  out  of  mischief,  after  the  manner  of  those 
monkeys  who  work  themselves  up  into  such  awful 
passions  that  they  are  obliged  to  have  a  bit  of  wood 
given  them  to  bite,  lest  they  tear  themselves  to 
pieces  in  their  rage.  The  lesson  of  the  leaves  was 
salutary. 

Few  men  are  more  ready  at  rejoinder  than  was 
our  Doctor. 

“  Please,  sir,”  said  little  Bob  Miller  one  day, 
“Wickham  is  making  faces  at  me.” 

“  Don’t  look  at  him,  Robert  Miller,”  said  Doctor 
Warr. 

“  Please,  Doctor  Warr,”  cried  Wickham  present¬ 
ly,  “  Miller  called  me  a  beast.” 

“  I  hope  it  is  n’t  true,  George  Wickham,”  was  the 
reply. 

“  Do(;tor  Warr,”  I  inquired  one  day,  “  do  you 
think  it  is  wrong  to  go  to  theatres  and  to  read  nov¬ 
els  V  ” 

“  ‘  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,’  Michael 
Green.” 

“  Do  you  mean  you  don't  think  it  is  wrong  ?  ”  I 
asked. 

“  ‘  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,’  Michael 
Green,”  he  repeateil,  holding  up  three  fingers,  to 
inform  me  I  had  three  pence  to  pay  for  asking  a 
question  which  had  already  been  answered.  For 
tlie  Doctor  would  never  speak  when  a  motion  would 
do  as  well,  —  not  from  idleness,  or  to  save  himself 
trouble,  but  because  he  held  that  the  reason  why 
words  are  so  lightly  esteemed  is  that  we  speak  too 
many  of  them  for  all  sorts  of  unnecessary  purposes. 

“  Arthur  Lloyil,  do  you  know  what  you  are  do¬ 
ing  V  ”  the  Doctor  would  say  to  a  fat  lad  who  was 
often  to  be  found  neither  at  work  nor  play. 

“  Xo,  sir ;  I  am  not  doing  anything.” 

“You  are,  Arthur  Lloyd;  you  are  tempting  the 
devil  to  teinjit  you.” 

In  the  playground  Doctor  Warr  was  one  of  us  in 
all  our  games.  He  was  particularly  addicted  to 
leap-frog,  and  would  make  a  “back”  for  us,  going 
over  ours  in  his  turn  with  the  best  of  humors,  and 


when  we  called  out  “  Tuck  in  your  twopenny.  Doc¬ 
tor,”  he  would  immediately  obey  the  injunction. 

George  Wickham  was  very  clever  with  the  tennia 
ball.  He  could  throw  it  at  the  chimneys  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  behind  our  gates,  right  from 
the  far  end  of  the  playground,  never  failing  to  make 
it  rebound  into  his  hand  again.  Other  boys  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  the  same  broke  no  end  of  shop  windows  in 
the  street,  until  at  last  this  “  ball  practice  ”  was  pro¬ 
hibited  by  strict  order  of  the  Doctor.  Wickham, 
annoyed  at  being  forbidden  his  favorite  pastime, 
used  at  times  to  steal  out  in  the  playground  when 
we  were  all  in  at  study,  and  have  a  shot,  just  to 
keep  his  hand  in.  He  very  rarely  did  so,  however, 
without  hearing  his  name  called  from  somewhere  up 
in  the  sky,  and  looking  up  to  the  roofs  of  some  of 
our  school  buildings,  would  be  sure  to  see  the  ubiq¬ 
uitous  Doctor  prowling  about,  cat-like,  but  with 
five  fingers  up,  to  remind  him  of  the  amount  of  the 
fine  he  had  to  pay  for  disobedience. 

“Now,  look  here.  Doctor  W’arr,”  said  Wickham, 
“  may  n’t  I  have  just  three  ‘  shies’  at  that  farthest 
chimney  in  your  presence,  just  to  convince  you  it  is 
not  1  who  break  the  windows ;  and  if  I  don’t  catch 
my  ball  every  time  I  ’ll  never  throw  again  ?  ” 

“  If  you  think  it  will  do  you  any  good,  George 
Wickham.” 

He  had  his  three  shots,  and  the  ball  came  back  to 
his  hand  each  time. 

“  There  now.  Doctor  Warr,  I  told  you  so.” 

Five  fingers  were  elevated  three  successive  times 
before  Wickham’s  wondering  eyes. 

“  What  do  you  mean.  Doctor  ?  ” 

“  Three  fives  will  be  fifteen,  in  shillings,  George 
Wickham.” 

“  But  you  said  I  might.” 

“  I  said  if  you  thought  it  would  do  you  any  good. 
You  knew  it  was  forbidden,  —  you  also  knew  the 
fine  for  disobedience.” 

Deprived  of  this  pleasure,  and  having  stopped  in 
for  a  fortnight  to  work  out  his  fine,  the  first  use 
Wickham  made  of  his  regained  liberty  in  the  play¬ 
ground  was  to  ask  the  Doctor  to  go  and  stand  at 
one  end  of  it,  and  let  him  have  a  “  shy  ”  at  his  hat 
from  the  other.  Doctor  Warr  stood  still,  saying,  “  If 
you  think  it  will  do  me  any  good  you  may.” 

Wickham  threw  the  ball  almost  as  cleverly  as 
Tell  shot  his  arrow,  and  knocked  the  Doctor’s  hat 
off,  but  in  doing  so  the  ball  struck  bis  head  smartly, 
having  caught  the  hat  only  ju.st  above  the  brim,  and 
hurt  Doctor  Warr  somewhat  severely.  The  five 
fingers  went  up. 

“  You  gave  me  leave.  Dr.  Warr,”  remonstrated 
Wickham. 

“  I  told  you  if  you  thought  it  would  do  me  any 
good,  George  Wickham.  You  see  it  has  not.” 

I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  there  was  the  le.ast 
tinge  of  malice  in  this  instance  of  the  Doi’tor’s  in¬ 
flicting  a  fine  whilst  smarting  from  the  blow.  Pos¬ 
sibly  he  thought  so  too  the  next  minute,  tor  it  was 
the  only  fine  I  can  remember  which  was  not  en¬ 
forced. 

A  fight  was  an  incident  of  such  rare  occurrence  in 
our  school,  that  I  only  vaguely  remember  having 
heard  that  the  punishment  tor  that  offence  was  of  a 
sort  calculated  effectually  to  prevent  its  re|)etition. 
I  had  reason,  however,  before  I  left,  to  indorse  the 
popular  belief  from  personed  experience.  I  am 
afraid  it  must  have  been  dreadfully  hypocritical  of 
me  to  go  on  pretending  it  was  my  aunt  Campbell  I 
was  so  anxious  to  sec  whenever  I  could  get  leave 
from  school,  —  for  it  was  no  such  thing. 
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I  went  to  my  aunt’s  house  not  to  see  her,  but  my 
cousin  Fanny.  Fanny  and  I  were  “engaged”  in 
a  regular  boy  and  girl  engagement.  We  used  to 
write  to  each  other  at  least  twice  a  week,  contriving 
to  hand  our  notes  clandestinely  under  the  tea-table, 
when  absorbed,  to  all  outwai^  appearance,  in  the 
consumption  of  seed-cake  and  the  rapt  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  gas-lights.  We  contrived  to  go  for  walks 
together,  too,  whereof  much  of  the  enjoyment  de¬ 
pended  on  their  secrecy  and  the  dread  lest  we 
should  be  found  out.  Ah  me !  they  were  happy 
walks,  when  we  lived  in  the  sunshine  of  the  golden 
present,  —  walks  that  come  up  in  my  mind  as  pleas¬ 
ant  memories  now,  though  my  wife,  whose  name  is 
not  B'anny,  has  the  book-marker  she  gave  me  on  my 
birthday!  I  must  have  dropped  one  of  Fanny’s 
little  notes  from  my  pocket  in  the  playground,  for  I 
was  startled  to  hear  George  Wickham  come  behind 
me  reading  Fanny’s  words,  and  “  making  game  ”  of 
them  before  the  other  boys.  In  an  instant  I  flew 
at  him  like  a  tiger,  tore  the  note  away,  and  struck 
him  a  blow  in  the  face.  He  returned  the  blow  di¬ 
rectly,  and  in  a  minute  we  were  fighting  desperately, 
the  boys  cheering  each  of  us  in  turn  as  some  well- 
delivered  stroke  gave  one  or  the  other  a  momentary 
advantage.  We  were  both  closing  for  severe  battle, 
I  hot  and  wild  with  passion,  when  the  Doctor 
walked  quietly  in  between,  and  without  laying  so 
much  as  a  finger  on  either  of  us,  said,  in  his  calm 
voice,  — 

“  Michael  Green  and  George  Wickham,  I  wish  to 
speak  with  you  in  the  school-room.” 

He  never  looked  back  to  see  if  we  followed,  but 
walked  leisurely  in-doors.  Doctor  Warr  was  a  man 
whom  to  hear  was  to  obey.  We  instinctively  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  dumb,  bleeding,  and  panting. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  to  find,  Michael  Green  and 
George  Wickham,”  the  Doctor  began,  opening  his 
calm  eyes  very  wide  and  fixing  them  on  our  flushed 
and  burning  faces,  “  that  you  have  not  ^'et  learnt 
one  of  the  first  lessons  most  people  learn  in  infancy, 
—  the  use  of  your  hands.  You  have  both  so  obvi¬ 
ously  mistaken  the  purpose  for  which  hands  were 
given  you,  that  I  am  afraid  we  must  go  back  again 
to  first  principles.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  I  treat  you 
like  children,  but  yours  that  you  won’t  act  like 
men.  Until  you  know  whaf  your  hands  are  for  I 
cannot  cqytainly  allow  you  to  use  them  any  more, 
lest  you  do  more  mischief.  .To  prevent  mistakes 
till  you  know  better,  I  am  going  to  tie  up  your 
hands,  Michael  Green  and  George  Wickham.” 

Thereupon  the  Doctor  left  the  room,  and  pres¬ 
ently  returning  with  a  piece  of  rope,  gravely  tied 
our  hands  behind  us.  He  then  added :  “  After 
what  has  occurred,  I  cannot  consider  it  safe  to  trust 
you  at  large  with  the  other  boys,  lest  you  do  them 
an  injury.  You  will  therefore  remain  in  the  school¬ 
room  under  my  charge.” 

At  first  I  was  disposed  to  think  the  Doctor’s  treat¬ 
ment  slight  and  inadequate,  though  I  certainly 
chafed  and  felt  annoyed  at  being  punished  in  a 
manner  so  childish.  We  might  sit  and  read  or  study, 
or  do  what  we  pleased,  Wickham  and  I,  but  it  was 
at  a  separate  table  from  the  other  boys,  —  we  could 
not  be  trusted  near  them.  By  and  by  I  began  to 
find  the  punishment  so  mortifying  and  irksome,  that 
if  my  hands  had  been  free  I  really  felt  ready  to  have 
exercised  them  on  Doctor  Warr, — even  in  preference 
to  Wickham.  But  the  worst  was  at  meal-times. 
'The  Doctor  himself  brought  our  dinner  into  the 
school-room.  The  food  was  cut  up,  because,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  since  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  us  with  the 


use  of  our  own  hands,  it  would  be  sheer  madness 
and  culpable  folly  on  his  part  to  allow  us  dangerous 
weapons  like  knives  and  forks.  Wickham’s  hands 
being  unloosed  for  the  purpose,  he  was  made  to 
feed  me  with  a  spoon  before  taking  his  own  dinner. 
It  was  at  once  vexatious  and  ludicrous  to  be  oflered 
a  spoonful  of  cold  mutton  and  potatoes  by  the  very 
boy  your  smouldering  passion  would  lead  you  even 
now  to  pummel.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  comfort 
I  derived  from  feeling  it  must  be  at  least  as  disagree¬ 
able  to  Wickham  literally  to  carry  out  the  precept, 
“  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him,”  I  believe  even 
the  ludicrous  view  of  the  subject  would  have  proved 
insufficient  to  induce  me  to  have  “  coals  of  fire  ” 
thus  heaped  on  my  head.  But  I  was  hungry,  and 
I  took  in  the  cold  mutton.  At  tea-time  there  were 
more  coals  of  fire,  with  this  difference,  —  I  was 
stoker;  my  hands  being  unloosed  this  time  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  Wickham.  Supper-time  passed 
in  the  same  manner  as  dinner.  After  this  we  were 
undone  again,  and  seen  up  stairs  to  bed  by  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  who  was  wont  to  constitute  himself  a  kind  of 
guardian  policeman  over  a  boy  “  in  trouble.” 

You  may  think  the  punishment  described  a 
stupid  one,  but  when  you  come  to  reflect  on  the 
actual  stupidness  of  all  wrong-doing,  I  don’t  think 
you  will  feel  dispiosed  to  cavil  at  the  wisdom  of 
punishing  faults  “  in  kind,”  —  especially  when  such 
punishments  prove  as  effectual  and  deterrent  as  Dr. 
Warr’s.  I  know  that  the  very  stupidness  of  the 
condition  in  which  we  were  placed  taught  us  in  a 
parable  the  lesson  we  had  to  learn,  and  made  us  both 
so  heartily  ashamed  of  ourselves,  that  before  the  next 
day  was  over,  when  the  Doctor  inquired  if  we 
thought  we  had  learned  negatively  the  use  our  hands 
were  not  for,  and  whether  we  were  of  opinion  that 
they  might  be  restored  to  us  without  danger  to  the 
rest  of  the  community  or  each  other,  we  were  unan¬ 
imous  in  the  affirmative.  We  were  accordingly 
unloosed,  and  congratulated  by  Dr.  Warr  on  having 
learned  something  of  value.  He  then  shook  hands 
with  us  severally,  and  recommended  our  mutually 
performing  the  same  ceremony,  as  evidence  of  hav¬ 
ing  discovered  one  very  proper  use  of  our  hands. 

The  respect  and  love  and  pride  we  all  had  for  our 
dear  master  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe.  My 
own  recollections  of  Doctor  Warr  and  his  school 
(the  school  now,  alas !  a  thing  of  the  past)  are 
among  the  most  pleasurable  of  my  life.  They  are 
all  mixed  up  with  remembrances  of  pleasant  “  wag¬ 
on  holidays  ”  passed  on  the  sweet-scented  Wiltshire 
downs,  among  the  old  camp  of  the  Danes  and  the 
Romans  and  the  Roundlieads,  over  whose  tumuli  the 
pure  fresh  breezes  seemed  to  me  to  give  out  more 
oxygen  and  ozone  than  a  whole  seaside  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  Mingled  are  they,  too,  with  recollections 
of  long  rambles  down  in  the  many  windings  of  Stert 
Valley,  spicant  with  bulrushes ;  and  of  wsuks  by  the 
Mill,  and  to  the  Iron  Pear-Tree,  of  whose  hard  fruit 
no  man  ever  eat,  and  to  the  Iron  Spring ;  and,  best 
of  all  reminiscences,  of  wanderings  over  the  long 
sweeps  of  Roundway  Hill,  and  the  return  home 
through  the  “  Go  and  Do  Thou  Likewise  Gates,”  — 
this  being  the  motto  on  the  iron  gates  of  the  prk, 
whose  owner  drowned  himself.  I  have  tried  for 
many  years  to  emulate  these  long  schoolboy  walks 
of  pleasure,  but  now-a-days  I  generally  manage  to 
come  home  weary  and  faint,  instead  of  tired  and 
hungry. 

Fanny  Campbell  and  I  were  found  out.  I  hardly 
know  how  it  was,  or  why  such  a  fuss  should  have 
been  made  over  it  after  all.  Whether  it  came 
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about  through  George  Wickham,  or  whether  it  was 
my  aunt’s  discovery,  I  never  knew.  Our  grave 
Doctor  came  up  into  my  bedroom  one  night  and 
woke  me.  He  spoke  in  an  unusually  kind  and 
gentle  way. 

“Michael  Green,  dress  yourself  and  come  with 
me.  You  will  want  the  keys  of  your  box.”  I  knew 
what  was  coming.  Hurrying  on  my  clothes,  I  fol¬ 
lowed  him  as  blindly  as  if  I  had  been  mesmerized. 
Jly  teeth  were  chattering  and  my  knees  knocked 
together,  as  I  walked,  in  very  distress.  When  we 
reacheil  the  school-room  and  came  to  my  box,  the 
Doctor  continued,  “  Your  aunt  wishes  me  to  receive 
from  you  ail  Miss  Campbell’s  letters.”  I  gave  them 
out,  —  all  my  store,  —  all  my  treasures ;  and  never 
did  beggar  feel  his  poverty  as  I  did,  now  my  riches 
were  gone.  I  flung  myself  down  on  the  empty  box, 
—  empty  now  of  all  that  could  give  me  pleasure,  — 
and  sobbed  out  my  grief  and  my  distress.  Doctor 
Warr  touched  me  softly  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  in 
his  gentlest  voice,  “  Michael,  there  are  many  who 
would  laugh  at  a  boy’s  grief  in  such  a  case  as  yours. 
I  do  not.  I  was  never  more  deeply  in  love,  or  more 
truly,  than  when  I  was  your  age.” 

He  saw  me  to  my  room ;  and  as  I  sobbed  myself 
to  sleep  I  felt  that  my  first  dream  of  love  was  over. 

AVill  you  laugh  at  me  if  I  add  that  I  had  vowed 
her  eternal  fidelity,  and  sent  her  thirteen  postage- 
stamps  to  write  to  me  during  the  holidays  ? 

Eustace  Hinton  Jones. 
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What  can  be  more  attractive  to  vision  than 
the  cerulean  hue  of  the  sky  and  ocean  between  the 
main  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  fine  summer  weather  ? 
A  few  light  fleecy  clouds  set  off  the  face  of  the  heav¬ 
en,  reflected, in  a  sea  scarcely  disturbed  by  a  rip¬ 
ple.  Both  shores  bathed  in  gorgeous  sunshine,  all 
light,  and  life,  and  love.  Vessels  here  and  there 
dotting  the  road  in  a  tranquillity  like  that  of  the 
blest,  or  clustered  in  particular  localities.  Some 
their  sails  loose,  hanging  in  festoons  from  the  yards, 
others  dressed  in-flags  of  different  colors,  show  their 
“gayly  gilded  trim,  quick  glancing  to  the  sun.” 
Here  umbered  hulls  sleep  like  southern  infancy  on 
the  bosom  of  northern  beauty,  and  afar,  towards  the 
sea-line,  white  sails,  having  caught  the  breeze,  move 
gently  forward  on  their  destination.  In  truth,  noth¬ 
ing  imparts  more  delightful  sensations  to  a  stranger 
than  the  prospect.  The  Isle  of  Wight,  with  the 
yacht  squadron  off  its  shores,  and  Plymouth  Sound, 
with  its  beautiful  contrasts  of  land,  wooil,  water, 
and  island,  the  western  yacht  squadron  there  in 
movement  over  against  the  citadel  or  under  Staddon 
Heights,  have  shown  scenes  almost  unrivalled,  and 
during  a  succession  of  years  have  made  a  distin¬ 
guished  feature  in  our  maritime  tendencies.  Defy¬ 
ing  rivalry,  as  they  assumed,  in  the  security  of  their 
own  superiority,  our  yacht  owners  had  forgotten 
that  nothing  stands  still.  An  American  rival 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  convinced  them,  as  all  the 
world  has  been  convinced  in  other  matters,  that 
there  is  no  truce  to  be  made  with  improvement. 
Man  is  not  to  rest  while  he  lives.  “  Onward !  ”  is 
the  word.  Science  has  overcome  superstition.  The 
world  does  move,  the  denial  of  priestcraft  notwith¬ 
standing.  To-<lay  may  be  only  second  best  to  to¬ 
morrow.  No  justification  by  present  excellence 
will  be  admitted  to  supersede  future  advance. 

The  appearance  of  an  American  rival  in  our  own 
waters  is  a  tale  that  need  not  be  repeated.  It 


should  have  operated,  in  the  case  of  the  America  a 
little  time  ago,,  as  a  spur  to  our  diligence,  a  reproof 
for  the  vainglorious  reliance  of  our  sires  upon  an  as¬ 
sumed  si^riority,  that  will  soon  set  us  in  our  place 
again.  Englishmen  love  to  bo  foremost  in  the  race 
of  amusement,  —  in  everything.  Yachting  is  a 
manly  s^rt,  not  a  lubber’s  race  after  innocent 
hares.  Fashion,  amidst  all  its  vagaries,  never  origi¬ 
nated  one  amusement  that  was  rational  or  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  national  character,  —  “yachting,”  to 
coin  a  word,  is  closely  allied  with  an  arm  of  the  na¬ 
tional  defence,  both  in  a  naval  and  commercial  ' 
sense,  which  has  long  been  the  pride  of  the  people 
under  the  name  of  “boating.”  At  least  it  had  the 
merit  of  being  within  the  reach  of  individuals  of 
small  pecuniary  means,  healthful,  and  full  of  whole¬ 
some  excitement.  For  once,  humanity,  amusement, 
and  reason  were  adopted  W  fashion.  Yacht  clubs 
are  motlern  institutions.  The  first  was  formed  at 
Cowes  in  1815,  and  the  second  at  Plymouth  about 
ten  years  subsequently. 

There  is  an  exception  in  regard  to  Ireland.  It  is 
stated  that  a  club  of  the  same  kind  existed  there 
in  1720,  and  that  there  are  extant  its  rules  and 
regulations,  printed  in  1765.  This  was  called  the 
Water  Club,  and  was  formed  at  Cork.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  “boat  club”  only,  and  limit¬ 
ed  to  twenty-five  members,  of  which  six  formed  a 
committee  for  business.  It  had  an  admiral  in  chief 
and  a  vice-admiral.  The  club-house  was  upon 
Haulbouline  Island.  Some  of  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  lead  to  the  belief  that,  like  the  regal  elections 
at  Dalkey,  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  of  which  the  cel¬ 
ebrated  Curran  was  so  active  a  member,  the  meet¬ 
ings  kept  an  eager  eye  upon  the  good  cheer  of  the 
table  in  all  seasons. 

The  merry-makings  of  those  times  were  not  al¬ 
ways  restrained  within  the  limits  of  prudence.  The 
aquatic  part  of  the  institution  found  its  strongest 
support  in  the  conviviality'  of  the  members ;  per¬ 
haps  was  only  an  excuse  for  it.  That  such  an  idea 
is  not  uncharitable,  the  annals  of  social  life  in  the 
sister  kingdom  in  those  days  may  be  appealed  to  in 
proof.  It  appears  that  the  boats  really  sailed  some 
distance  from  the  land.  The  admiral  was  annually 
elected,  and  received  due  honors,  and  his  fleet  was 
painted  and  gilded  in  a  mode  that  would  do  honor 
to  a  lord  mayor’s  barge,  although  inferior  in  choice 
edibles.  There  were  regulations  to  prevent  any 
member  going  ahead  of  the  admiral  if  ever  so  good 
a  sailor,  and  if  “  any  one  was  very  sick  on  board  the 
fleet,”  the  captain  of  the  vessel  might  signal  the 
admiral  for  leave  to  take  the  sufferer  to  the  island, 
a  striking  proof  of  the  tenderness  with  which  the 
members  and  their  friends  were  treated  when  young 
in  seamanship,  and  a  singular  contrast  to  a  modern 
trip  to  the  Straits.  Forfeits  of  half  a  crown  were 
paid  for  offences,  which  money  went  to  supply  the 
fleet  with  powder !  Those  who  had  guns  on  board 
were  to  fire  them  as  signals  “  when  they  could,”  and 
if  they  could  not,  flags  were  to  be  used  instead. 

So  much  for  the  more  striking  rules .  at  sea.  On 
shore,  the  regulations  were  more  characteristic  of 
the  surmise  above  expressed  regarding  the  convivial 
manners  of  Irish  yachtsmen.  Admirals  were  not 
permitted  to  bring  for  good  cheer  more  than  two 
dishes,  or  two  dozen  of  port  wine  to  the  club,  as 
their  share  of  a  treat.  No  long-tail  wigs,  large 
sleeves,  or  ruffles  were  allowed  to  be  worn  at  sea  by 
any  member.  Any  of  the  club  who  should  venture 
“  to  talk  of  sailing  after  dinner  ”  was  to  be  fined  a 
huge  bumper,  all  business  being  considered  settled 
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before  sitting  down,  whether  it  was  or  not.  Non- 
attendance  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  five  shillings, 
“  to  buy  gunpowder  for  the  fleet.”  There  was  a 
chaplain  appointed  to  the  institution,  whether  an 
Irish  bishop,  —  for  they  were  then  without  number, 

—  a  refinement  not  yet  introduced  at  Cowes,  Plym¬ 
outh,  or  Harwich,  we  believe,  —  does  not  apf>ear. 
What  a  pity  that  spiritual  corps  should  ever  have 
been  re<luced  1  Members  were  elected  by  ballot 
When  the  company  did  not  exceed  fifleen,  no  one 
was  allowed  for  his  share  mure  than  one  bottle  of 
wine,  not  even  with  benefit  episcopalian,  “  and  a 
peremptory.”  •  There  was  one  provision,  some¬ 
what  Irish,  or  at  least  superfluous,  —  “  each  member 
entertains  in  his  turn  ”  (it  is  presumed  some  stran¬ 
ger),  “  unless  out  of  the  kingdom,”  or  did  it  mean 
entertain  the  club  ? 

The  modem  Cork  Yacht  Club  was  engrafted  on 
the  above,  so  it  is  stated,  perhaps  to  give  it  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  age.  The  former  must  be  of  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  character  in  its  details  from  the  old  one. 
The  yacht  clubs  of  Ireland  are  four,  of  which  Dub¬ 
lin  and  Cork  are  the  principal.  There  are  two 
in  Scotland^  —  one  in  the  Clyde  and  the  other 
at  Leith;  one  in  Wales;  and  ten  in  England, — 
seventeen  in  all.  An  eighteenth  was  forming 
at  Lowestoft,  where  “yachting”  commenced  with 
spirit.  There  are  said  to  be  four  hundred  sail  of 
yachts  in  these  clubs.  The  club  at  Cowes  admits 
no  yacht  under  thirty  tons ;  that  at  Plymouth  none 
under  ten.  In  the  other  clubs  the  tonnage  used  not 
to  be  limited.  The  largest  measured  four  hundre<l 
tons,  and  the  smallest  five.  These  clubs  have  all 
flags  of  their  own,  and  privileges  concede<l  by  the 
Admiralty.  Thus  the  Royal  Yacht  Snuadron  at 
Cowes  carries  the  white  ensign  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  Plymouth  the  blue.  The  yachts  have  permis¬ 
sion  to  visit  the  ports  of  most  of  the  European  na¬ 
tions  free  of  port  charges.  They  may  also  make 
fast  to  the  Admiralty  and  coast-guard  buoys. 

This  brief  detail  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  these  institutions,  their  strength  and  importance. 
Our  southern  harbors  are  exceedingly  well  adapted 
for  the  class  of  vessels  of  which  they  mainly  consist. 
Our  numerous  islands  —  from  Scilly  to  Shetland 

—  offer  every  variety  of  scenery  to  attract  the 
yachts  and  their  companies.  A  number  of  excel¬ 
lent  seamen  are  thus  employed.  Many  private  in¬ 
dividuals  obtain  in  these  yachts  a  degree  of  nautical 
knowle<lge  they  could  not  a<‘quire  in  murdering 
hares  and  rabbits.  In  their  sailing  matches  a  gener¬ 
ous  emulation  is  exerted,  which  calls  out  the  higlier 
scientific  faculties  of  the  mind.  Many  yacht  own¬ 
ers,  it  is  true,  confine  their  cruises  to  the  shores  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  —  mere  fox  or  hiSre  killers,  and 
such-like  small  gear.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
others  that  make  our  island  coasts  familiar  ’through 
a  large  part  of  their  extent,  and  prolong  their 
cruises  to  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  even  up  the 
Mediterranean.  But  none  dared  to  cross  the  At¬ 
lantic  like  our  American  sons. 

The  American  yacht,  named  the  America  some 
time  ago  by  its  unexpected  sujKiriority,  was  another 
proof  of  our  contentedness  with  what  existed  in  its 
actual  state.  Had  we  indulged  our  old  position  in 
manufairtures  and  commerce  in  like  manner,  we 
should  have  been  greatly  behindhand  in  them,  and 
been  surpassed  by  our  enterprising  descendants. 
The  stimulus  of  gam  prevented  this. 


•  We  do  not  know  what  a  “  prremptoiy  ”  may  be,  unleu  an  ex- 
tra  botUe  for  the  benefit  of  clergy. 


In  the  architecture  of  our  yachts  we  have  had  no 
rivalrv  to  force  amendment  until  recently.  \Ve 
fear  Air.  Bull  is  but  a  shopkeeper  after  all.  The 
builder,  not  the  man  of  science,  was  concerned. 
The  builder  endeavored  to  equal  his  neighbor  “  over 
the  way  ”  in  work,  but  he  was  careful  of  innovation. 
“  What  is,”  was  generally  right  with  him.  The  sail- 
maker  followed  the  old  plan  up  to  the  sky-scraper. 
The  seaman  stowed  his  ballast  as  he  always  does,  to 
the  best  advantage  for  the  trim  of  his  boat.  What 
more  could  be  done  V  Thus  there  was  a  pretty  close 
equality  established  in  the  sailing  qualities  of  our 
yachts,  as  proved  by  their  different  contest.'.  They 
were  true  Tories,  —  no  innovations!  The  whole 
scene  was  changed  when  a  stranger,  an  American, 
came  with  a  new  model  among  them.  The  owners 
of  the  yachts,  principally  gentlemen  of  fortune,  hut 
destitute  of  scientific  knowledge,  as  “gentlemen” 
should  be,  relied  on  the  best  builder,  and  paid  gen¬ 
erously,  for  what  will  not  money  procure  except 
brains  V  They  now  saw  the  advantage  of  a  little 
more  study  of  the  subject  on  their  own  part,  and  of 
a  steam  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  if  they  hear  of 
some  startling  improvement  there,  to  examine  for 
themselves  whether  the  superiority  be  in  the  hull  or 
cut  of  the  sails.  We  cannot  be  beaten  in  workman¬ 
ship  ;  we  only  want  the  best  lines,  the  mmlel.  The 
sails,  too,  were  easily  copied.  Our  defect  has  ever 
been  that  we  credit  nothing  to  our  own  disadvantage 
until  too  late.  Possessing  some  of  the  first  men  of 
science  in  the  world,  to  whom  we  owe  our  greatness, 
we  are,  as  a  people,  the  most  unscientific,  wedded  to 
old  things,  and  ungratefully  negligent  of  our  debt  to 
the  gifted  minds  that  devote  themselves  to  what  is 
too  abstruse  for  the  general  comprehension.  Num¬ 
bers  of  Englishmen  visited  New  York.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  yachts  and  pilot-boats  had  been  there  matter  of 
conversation  for  years,  yet  none  examined  them  for 
the  sake  of  improvement,  or  brought  home  their 
models,  though  it  is  possible  they  would  not  have 
been  credited  had  they  promulgated  the  American 
superiority. 

The  appearance  of  the  vessel  itself  might  alone 
silence  incredulity.  The  cut  of  the  sails  would  be 
deemed  unshapely  to  our  neat  cutters ;  but  our  lia¬ 
bility  to  prejudice  is  well  known,  —  some  fault  must 
liquidate  our  insufferable  conceit.  We  remember  a 
case  in  point.  A  friend  had  a  very  pretty  cutter- 
built  yacht  at  Plymouth,  of  about  forty  tons  bur¬ 
den.  At  dinner  one  day,  a  sca-goiiig  veteran  did 
not  like  to  hear  so  much  boasting.  “  Nothing  could 
beat  that  cutter;  she  would  sail  with  anything  at 
any  time,”  said  her  owner.  The  old  captain  had  a 
Dutch  boat  of  leas  burden  that  he  declared  should 
do  as  well,  give  him  the  choice  of  the  time  and  wind. 
The  race  should  be  round  the  Eddystone  Light¬ 
house.  Our  yacht  friend  was  piqued.  A  day  or 
two  after,  the  wind  just  suited  the  old  seaman.  We 
started  from  Drake’s  Island,  with  an  off-shore  wind, 
which  changed,  and  a  tumbling  sea,  from  the  swell 
so  considerable  there,  came  on.  The  cutter  was 
soon  ahead.  “  I>et  us  get  out  beyond  the  head¬ 
lands,”  said  old  Captain  N.  “  See,  they  are  setting 
every  bit  of  canvas;  that  is  just  what  I  want.” 

Now  this  Dutch  boat  was  square  at  the  bows, 
with  gooil  breailth  of  beam,  apjiarently  heavy,  but 
did  not  ilraw  much  water.  As  usual,  she  had  out¬ 
riggers,  and  looked  like  a  galliot.  We  never  dreamed 
of  our  success.  When  we  were  clear  of  Penlee  Point 
and  Rime  Head,  we  began  to  gain  upon  the  cutter. 
This  we  attributed  to  the  very  uneasy  sea  running. 
The  late  Mr.  Collier,  the  father  of  the  present  So- 
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licitor-General,  was  of  the  party.  “  No,  no,”  said  old 
N.,  “  her  lolly  canvas  makes  her  bows  dip  and  her 
way  slacken.” 

It  suffices  that  we  were  ahead  of  her  at  the  Eddy- 
stone  liock,  to  the  surprise  of  all  in  the  cutter.  She 
was  well  handled  too,  but  nothing  in  yacht-sailing 
prevents  the  carrying  on  until  all  cracks,  the  gener¬ 
ality  of  seamen  are  so  prejudiced.  It  has  happened 
even  in  a  king’s  ship,  that  taking  in  sail  in  chase  of 
an  enemy  has  increased  the  way  through  the  water. 
Now  it  is  surprising  how  our  yachts  carry  sail ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that,  without  any  alteration  of 
their  hulls,  they  would  many  of  them  sail  much  bet¬ 
ter  were  their  sails  better  disposed,  and  they  were 
not  so  fond  of  lolly  canvas.  The  Yankee  showed 
very  superior  judgment  in  this  respect,  without 
reckoning  the  dilTerent  cut  of  his  canvas.  Two  and 
two  do  not  always  make  four  in  political  economy, 
nor  does  the  larger  surface  of  a  vessel’s  canvas 
alwiiys  increase  her  speed  through  the  water. 

Wiy  should  we  be  beaten  by  aii  American  ?  Why 
should  our  yacht  club  members  put  on  lung  faces  ? 
Precisely  Ijecause  right  principles  were  not  looked 
to,  —  the  “  leave  well  alone  ”  system  was  adopted. 
The  l>est  thing  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  America 

—  which,  arriving  at  Cowes,  I  should  have  said  made 
all  the  noise  —  was  said  by  a  landsman,  that  noble 
veteran  sol  licr  and  lover  of  the  sea,  —  for  what  did 
he  not  love  that  was  truly  English  ?  —  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey.  “If  they  are  right,  we  are  all  wrong,” 
looking  at  the  America  as  she  lay  at  anchor.  We 
run  steamers  neck  to  neck  with  the  Americans ;  in 
consccjucnce  of  their  rivalry,  we  have  been  forced  to 
lay  by  our  ohl  wall-sided  merchantmen  ;  our  sailing 
vessels  are  equal  to  theirs,  and  last  longer.  Yet, 
but  for  their  rivalry,  we  should  still  trade  with  our 
old  tubs.  The  America  gave  us  a  fillip  to  carry  our 
yachts  iip  to  the  mark  then  existing.  There,  I  fear, 
we  stopped.  Like  the  vessels  of  the  royal  navy,  we 
had  been  at  the  standanl  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  Private  yards  turned  out  the  most  splendid 
vessels,  while  our  navy  yards  had  not  surpassed  the 
Caleilonia,  launched  in  1810,  nor  the  Canopus,  a 
French  mmlel,  taken  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  Why 
was  this  y  Because  one  acted  under  the  rule  of 
“  leave  well  alone,”  and  the  other  of  “  move  onward,” 

—  the  one  stimulated  by  rivalry  and  the  desire  of 
gain,  the  other  without  stimulus,  except  as  in  the 
jtresent  case  of  a  Yankee  rival.  It  is  now  come  to 
steam. 

The  American  pilot-boats  have  long  been  re- 
nowneil,  yet  we  had  never  heanl  of  their  being  imi- 
tateil  here.  The  character  of  the  American  build¬ 
ers,  in  regard  to  light  craft,  was  established  long 
ago.  It  is  forgotten  now,  perhaps,  that  at  the  close 
of  the  liist  unhappy  war,  in  conswpience  of  our  land¬ 
ing  parties  on  the  defenceless  parts  of  the  American 
coiist,  they  determined  to  retaliate.  We  landed  un¬ 
der  a  strong  covering  naval  force ;  the  Americans 
could  not  do  that  upon  the  English  coast.  They 
therefore  liegan  a  number  of  very  fast-sailing  schoon¬ 
ers,  to  contain  a  hundred  men  besides  the  crew. 
There  were  none  of  our  vessels  that  could  come  up 
with  them.  They  were  to  land  upon  different  parts 
of  our  coasts,  burn  and  destroy  all  they  could,  and 
in  half  a  dozen  hours  be  at  sea  again,  before  any 
force  could  be  collected  to  meet  them.  Our  little 
sea  villages  and  fishing  towns  would  thus  have  been 
at  the  meri'y  of  a  foe,  purely  from  the  better  sailing 
quality  of  the  enemy’s  vessels. 

Science  and  practice  must  ever  agree,  and  yet  in 
our  larger  naval  architecture  this  was  never  yet  the 


case.  The  first  Admiralty  report  on  steam  was,  that 
it  could  never  be  of  use  to  his  majesty  or  his  heirs ! 
The  same  rule  applies  to  our  yachts ;  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  —  the  experiments  are  not  so  costly.  The 
right  trim  of  a  vessel  is  easily  found  wiftiout  expense, 
and  what  depends  upon  this  is  soon  remedied  if  de¬ 
fective,  when  its  causes  depend  upon  results  apart 
from  the  lines  of  the  hull.  Our  most  beautiful  yachts 
to  the  eye  furnish  no  clew  to  their  sailing  qualities, 
just  as  the  most  symmetrical  racer  is  not  the  best 
qualified  for  winning. 

What  then  shall  we  sajr  of  the  late  race  of  the 
Henrietta  and  her  competitors  ?  Our  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  naval  architecture  in  this  branch  may  be 
sound,  but  we  may  err  in  carrying  them  out  In 
the  case  of  the  America,  both  the  hull  and  the  sails 
of  that  yach.t  differed  from  our  general  ideas  of  the 
best  forms.  The  most  perfect  bow  is  hardly  yet  de¬ 
cided  upon  as  to  its  configuration  in  aiding  velocity, 
yet  much  depends  upon  this  point.  The  curves  are 
various,  but  that  of  the  least  resistance  is  not  fixed 
in  practice.  In  wood,  there  may  be  some  difficulty 
of  accommoilating  the  material,  but  in  iron  there  is 
none.  The  resistances  offered  in  going  through  or 
over  the  water  are  not  assigned.  There  is  nothing 
like  the  build  of  the  yacht  for  ascertaining  these  and 
similar  points,  such  as  the  line  of  lowest  resistance, 
and  the  most  desirable  point  for  the  centre  of  grav¬ 
ity  if  it  ajipear  di8|)laced.  There  was  too  much  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  that  in  times  past  construction  depended 
generally  upon  the  fancy  of  the  builder  in  light  ves¬ 
sels,  and  that  the  lines  of  beauty  were  fearful  rivals 
of  those  which  were  best  adapted  for  navigation. 
The  overruling  principle  should  be  still  to  diminish 
resistance,  for  vessels  of  the  same  burden  and  dimen¬ 
sions  every  way,  and  differing  in  form  alone,  rate 
their  merits  according  to  that  law.  The  best  are 
still  what  is  calleil  wedge-bottomed.  Thus  our  yacht 
clubs  are  of  considerable  importance  in  a  national 
sense. 

The  American  model  continually  improves.  Some 
affect  to  undervalue  that  raoilel,  and  declare  that  its 
speeil  depends  upon  its  sails,  and  their  stiffness  un¬ 
der  the  breeze.  This  may  enable  the  yacht  to  keep 
close  to  the  wind,  but  it  (cannot  be  the  cause  of  her 
superiority  altogether.  One  said  that  the  America 
sailed  in  a  superior  manner  with  the  wind  on  the 
l>eam  only,  and  another  ascribed  it  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  sails  were  connected  with  the  spars. 
This  is  very  natural,  because  nothing  of  moment  is 
oliserved  by  the  strangers  so  obviously  as  the  rig^in|r 
and  cut  of  the  sails.  But  we  are  much  mistaken  if 
the  hull  of  the  America  did  not  possess  points  of 
comparison  which  had  a  considerable  advantage 
over  our  own.  It  would  be  well  to  have  the  di¬ 
mensions  and  lines  accurately  taken  and  compared 
with  the  liest  vessels  of  the  clubs.  The  clubs  should 
keep  nioilels.  The  exact  shape  of  the  bow  of  the 
America  was  interesting  in  the  wav  of  comparison, 
when  universally  made  known.  Length  goes  far 
sometimes  in  sailing  qualities,  keeping  the  way  well ; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  uniformly  the  case.  What, 
then,  did  all  this  prove  ?  but  that  a  sound  principle 
was  not  yet  clearly  laid  down,  and  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  done  to  fi.x  it.  It  is  very  clear  that 
while  sharp  vessels  have  been  among  the  best  sailers, 
those  of  a  good  beam  and  flat  have  been  so  also. 
The  truth  is,  that  one  of  these  qualities  alone  does 
not  fulfil  the  main  object.  It  is  the  excellence  of  all 
combined  that  carries  the  day. 

A  register  of  the  sailing  qualities  of  the  vessels  of 
the  yacht  club,  and  models,  should  be  kept  at  Cowes 
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and  other  club-houses.  Repeated  trials  would  as¬ 
certain  the  most  excellent  models  and  qualities.  We 
must  protest,  however,  against  denominating  a  yacht 
the  b^t  because  it  is  so  in  one  mode  of  sailing.  Noth¬ 
ing  must  rest  in  this  way  upon  generals.  One  yacht 
wm  be  the  best  sailer  with  the  wind  on  the  ^am, 
another  with  the  wind  afl,  and  so  on.  We  know 
that  changes  of  model  alter  the  sailing  qualities,  but 
we  want  to  know  how  those  changes  operate,  so  that 
they  may  be  applied  to  render  the  vessel  more  per¬ 
fect.  A  yacht  club  registering  the  dimensions  of  the 
different  vessels,  the  trim,  the  configuration  of  the 
hull,  the  quantity  of  canvas,  the  rate  of  sailing  with 
every  wind,  would  tend  very  much  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  desired.  This  was  hot  done  formerly,  and  we 
are  strangers  to  the  topic  at  present,  as  far  as  prac¬ 
tical  observation  goes. 

The  Americans  said  that  if  we  came  up  with  the 
America,  or  if  we  possessed  her,  they  would  try  to 
build  something  that  should  beat  us  still.  That  is 
the  true  principle  of  all  improvement,  —  never  leave 
well  alone.  They  might  or  might  not  be  successful 
in  such  a  case,  but  we  trust  that  the  annunciation 
will  prevail  not  only  with  our  yacht-builders,  but 
that  our  yacht-owners  will  study  the  subject  a  little 
more,  and  in  place  of  the  club-rooms  spend  time  in 
the  builders’  yards.  Indeed,  one  or  two  had  already 
begun  to  alter  their  vessels,  and  orders  had  gone  to 
America  for  boats  to  be  built  and  sent  over.  AVe 
never  heard  the  result.  An  idle  man  of  fortune, 
fond  of  sailing,  should  study  the  Yankee  model, 
and,  theoretically  master  of  it,  he  will  quickly  be¬ 
come  experienced,  without  taking  the  tools  in  his 
hand,  —  that  is,  if  he  possess  a  go^  and  clear  head. 
He  will  sometimes  see  an  importance  in  what  the 
common  eye  passes  over  as  of  little  moment,  and 
will  reap  the  good  effects.  There  is  nothing  with 
which  we  are  concerned  that  it  does  not  concern  us 
to  do  well.  It  was  a  remarkable  trait  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  that  he  observed  and  mastered  the  details 
of  everything.  Nelson,  when  mortally  wounded,  and 
being  carried  below,  seeing  the  tiller-rope  shot  away, 
ordered  a  new  one  to  be  rove,  though  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  duty  of  others  to  attend  to  it. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  yacht-clubs  are  idle 
things,  and  worse  than  useless  ;  that  they  are  mere 
child’s  play,  mere  cockboats,  that  keep  the  sea  only 
in  fine  weather.  This  we  flatly  deny,  and  the  Amer¬ 
icans  have  nobly  proved,  in  the  Henrietta  and  her 
consorts.  Members  of  the  clubs  have  made  very 
interesting  cruises  iu  the  “  cockboats,”  as  some  affect 
to  denominate  them  who  know  nothing  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  There  is  no  class  of  vessels  more  seaworthy. 
Not  only  do  we  apply  this  to  the  larger  yachts,  — 
because  vessels  from  a  hundred  to  four  hundred  tons 
speak  for  themselves, —  but  to  the  smallest,  that  are 
entered.  All  are  capable  of  keeping  the  sea.  It  is 
astonishing  how  securely  and  well,  under  good  man- 
^ement,  let  the  spirited  Americans  proclaim  to  us. 
I^w  are  aware  that  a  boat  only  sixteen  feet  and  a 
half  long,  nine  wide,  and  five  and  a  half  deep,  actu¬ 
ally  came  to  Europe  safely  from  Diu,  in  the  western 
peninsula  of  India.  James  Botello,  in  a  boat  of  the 
above  dimensions,  reached  Lisbon  in  the  reign  of 
King  John,  with  four  companions,  but  no  pilot  or 
seamen.  He  was  obliged  to  put  to  death  several 
men  because  they  mutinied.  The  boat  w.as  imme¬ 
diately  burned  by  the  order  of  the  King  of  Bortu- 
gal,  lest  it  should  be  known  in  Europe  it  was  possible 
to  perform  so  long  a  voyage  in  so  small  a  vessel. 
The  ocean  navigation  by  boats  would  furnish  a 
wonderful  history  of  perils  encountered,  and  final  | 


security.  Take  the  case  of  the  unworthy  Captain 
Blmh. 

Our  yacht-clubs  are  not  the  less  useful  or  amus¬ 
ing  from  their  small  dimensions.  The  only  disad¬ 
vantage  is  sustained  by  those  who  choose  to  encoun¬ 
ter  a  sea-navigation  in  the  confined  space  which  Is 
alone  permitted  them  where  the  dimensions  are  re¬ 
stricted, —  a  matter  of  taste  and  adventure  alone. 
We  have  ourselves  encountered  some  rough  weather 
in  a  man-of-war’s  jolly-boat,  and  never  experienced 
any  danger  beyond  that  to  which  larger  craft  would 
have  been  amenable.  Let  our  yachts  of  all  dimen¬ 
sions,  then,  be  multiplied.  The  amusement  Is  so 
unimpeachable,  so  scientific  and  manly,  while  with 
prudence  the  cost  need  be  very  little  compared  with 
that  of  a  stable  of  hunters  for  thick-headed  squires 
following  a  yelping  pack  of  dogs  after  a  harmless 
hare.  There  is  no  exhilaration  more  fresh  than  that 
imparted  by  the  sea  breeze,  no  spirit-elevation 
more  gladdening,  none  more  manly  and  innocent. 
Alas !  that  with  us  the  days  when  we  in  little 
ploughed  the  wave  !  They  have  pa.ssed  away.  The 
voyage  to  the  solitary  rock  or  green-turfed  islet,  and 
the  hearty  repast  on  the  edge  of  the  breaking  surf, 
cannot  be  forgotten.  Its  memory  is  still  grateful. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  close  these  rambling  re¬ 
marks  with  a  tale  of  our  boyhood.  The  incident 
occurred  when  we  were  accustomed  to  pull  an  oar 
until  our  hands  were  blistered,  not  up  a  river,  but 
on  the  stormy  AVest  of  England  coast.  The  im¬ 
pression  the  story  made  can  never  be  obliterated. 

It  has,  no  doubt,  been  published  subseiiuently, 
though  we  have  not  met  with  it.  The  hero  of  the 
story  lived  near  Bridport,  we  well  remember.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  kept  a  cutter- 
rigged  yacht,  in  which  he  often  cruised  along  the 
southwestern  coast. 

The  name  of  AVeld  is  familiar  in  Dorsetshirt;,  and 
was  connected  with  yacht-sailing  long  before  clubs 
for  this  purpose  were  established.  Mr.  AA'’eld’s 
yacht  usecl  to  take  its  station  at  AVeymouth  when¬ 
ever  George  HI.  and  the  royal  family  visited  that 
watering-place,  and  one  or  two  other  yachts  kept 
by  other  individuals  did  the  same.  The  Alarm  cut¬ 
ter,  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club,  formed  afterwards  at 
Cowes,  belongs  to  one  of  the  same  family. 

He  was  cruising  about  off  AVeymouth,  when  a 
second  j'acht,  cutter-rigged,  began  to  contend  with  I 
him  which  should  first  get  back.  The  sea  then  rose  j 
high ;  Mr.  AVeld  struck  his  topm.ast,  hoisted  in  his  j 
boat,  and  made  all  snug.  His  rival,  Mr.  Sturt,  j 
struck  his  topmast  also,  but  feared  to  hoist  in  his 
boat,  from  the  high  state  of  the  sea.  They  were  at  j 
this  time  about  two  leagues  from  the  land.  The  | 
boat  still  impeding  the  course  of  the  yacht,  and 
thus  giving  his  opponent  the  advantage,  Sturt  pro¬ 
posed  to  one  of  his  seamen,  in  order  to  get  riii  of 
the  Iinpediinent,  to  jump  Into  the  boat  and  take  it 
to  AA'ey mouth.  The  tar,  seeing  the  state  of  the  sea, 
wisely  refused,  and  his  master  then  proposed  to  go 
himself,  leaving  the  race  to  his  crew.  lie  took  a 
pocket-compass,  got  the  mast  stepped,  cast  off  the 
painter,  hoisted  sail,  and  kept  a  gooil  look-out  to 
clear  the  Shambles,  a  hard  sand  lying  off  the  south¬ 
east  part  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  distant  about  tliree 
miles  from  the  Bill.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of 
water  only  are  over  this  sand  at  low  tide.  The  sea 
continued  to  run  high,  but  the  boat  shipped  no 
water.  It  was  soon  perceptible  that  the  ebb  tide 
was  carrying  the  boat  rapidly  towards  the  danger. 

In  order  to  avoid  so  terrible  a  disaster  it  became  i 
necessary  to  shake  the  reef  out  of  the  sail,  but  in  ! 
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order  to  do  this  the  helm  must  be  abandoned,  and 
the  boat  would  inevitably  broach-to.  The  alterna¬ 
tive  was  horrible.  The  boat  was  soon  borne  bow  on 
towards  the  fatal  sands.  The  waves  were  observed 
ahead,  white  with  foam,  and  breaking  tremendously. 
The  moment  was  as  awful  a  one  as  could  be  encoun- 
tereil  by  man,  and  not  the  less  so  from  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  doing  anything  with  the  reasonable  chance 
of  preserving  existence.  The  clearance  of  the 
Shambles  to  the  eastward  or  westward  became  no 
longer  possible. 

By  great  exertion  Sturt  contrived  to  throw  out 
all  the  ballast,  that  the  boat  might  not  sink  when  it 
got  into  the  surf.  There  he  sat,  with  the  roar  of 
the  breakers  in  his  cars  and  the  foam  leaping  and 
jumping  up  ahead.  He  felt  at  that  moment  his 
case  was  hopeless,  and  began,  in  his  despair,  to  sing 
or  roar  out  the  song,  “  Cease,  rude  Boreas,  bluster¬ 
ing  railer  !  ”  much  as  bop  whistle  through  a  church¬ 
yard  at  night  to  keep  up  their  courage.  A  sea  now 
struck  the  boat,  and  he  was  in  the  very  jaws  of 
death.  A  second  on  the  quarter,  and  the  boat 
broached-to,  overset,  and  the  waves  rolled  over  and 
over  her.  He  recovered. the  boat  again  by  swim¬ 
ming  to  it  as  it  lay  on  its  side,  and  clinging  fast,  got 
ofi'  his  coat,  then  his  waistcoat  and  shirt,  though 
witli  great  difficulty. 

He  had  now  floated  fifteen  miles  from  the  land. 
A  hollow  sea  continually  broke  over  him.  He  still 
indulged  a  hope  of  life.  Despair  afterwards  came 
upon  him.  Thoughts  of  his  wife  and  children 
rushed  into  his  mind,  and  at  one  time  he  thought  he 
saw  them.  Then  a  determination  to  struggle  to 
the  btst  for  his  preservation  arose.  He  continued 
to  clear  the  boat  of  the  mast  and  sails,  though  con¬ 
tinually  washed  ofif.  He  then  got  upon  the  gun¬ 
wale,  and  by  his  weight  righted  the  boat  and  got 
in,  but  the  waves  continually  overwhelmed  him, 
and  he  had  to  regain  the  boat  by  swimming  every 
time,  until  he  became  nearly  exhausted,  while  the 
salt  spray,  getting  into  his  eyes,  nearly  blinded  him. 

Still  no  relief  appeared,  his  distance  from  the 
land  increased,  and  his  spirits  began  to  flag.  The 
love  of  life  was  still  uppermost,  and  he  continued  to 
maintain  his  contest  with  the  waves,  that  as  often 
wa.shed  him  off  and  buried  him  in  their  foam,  yet 
conscious  that  he  could  not  maintain  his  situation 
much  longer,  having  been  two  hours  in  the  water. 
He  now  recollected  that  fishermen  caught  in  a  gale 
let  a  spar  fastened  to  the  boat’s  painter  go  ahead  to 
break  the  violence  of  the  waves ;  he  therefore  got 
the  painter  fast  to  a  seat  of  the  bo.at,  in  doing  which 
he  was  so  repeatedly  buried  beneath  the  water  that 
he  nearly  lost  his  breath.  Sea-birds  came  and  hov- 
ered*round  his  head,  and  he  even  shouted  to  keep 
them  off. 

When  a  heavy  sea  approached,  he  got  away  from 
the  boat  to  leeward,  holding  the  painter,  and  found 
that  the  boat  broke  the  violence  of  the  wave,  so 
that  only  a  paH  came  over  him,  and  this  kept  up 
his  spirite  a  little.  Still,  no  sail  was  in  sight,  the  sea 
rising,  and  evening  approaching.  He  had  been 
three  hours  in  the  water,  when  he  saw  two  sail 
about  a  mile  to  leeward, —  too  far  off  to  hail  them. 
His  strength  continued  to  diminish,  owing  to  his 
swimming  off  to  avoid  the  seas,  and  then  having  to 
swim  each  time  up  to  the  boat  again.  It  was  four 
o’clock,  and  he  had  been  in  the  water  from  twelve, 
when  a  brig  came  within  half  a  mile.  He  made 
every  exertion  in  his  power  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  crew,  and  succeeded,  for  he  saw  son^e  of  the 
men  go  into  the  shrouds  to  look.  Whether  they 


saw  him  or  not,  they  continued  their  course,  and  left 
him  to  his  fate. 

His  heart  sunk ;  his  last  hope  seemed  gone.  He 
had  drifted  farther  than  ever  from  the  land,  the 
wind  was  rising,  and  the  tide  carrying  him  on  fiist 
to  Portland  Race.  He  got  his  wife’s  watch  out  of 
his  fob,  tied  it  to  the  waistband  of  his  trousers,  and 
then  fastened  them  to  the  thwart  of  the  boat,  think¬ 
ing  they  might  lead  to  a  discovery  who  he  was, 
knowing  well  that  the  wind  as  it  stood  must  drive 
his  body  on  shore  near  Bridport,  not  far  from  his 
own  house.  Living  or  dying  now  seemed  to  be¬ 
come  indifferent ;  all  the  terrors  of  death  had 
ceased.  He  fastened  the  painter  to  his  body,  that 
it  might  drift  with  the  boat.  'Phus  he  continued 
generally  a  couple  of  feet  under  water,  sometimes 
tossed  about,  within  the  boat  or  on  her  bottom, 
washed  off  at  times,  and  sometimes  losing  her  for 
several  minutes  together.  Yet  his  recollection  did 
not  fail  him,  nor  his  strength  to  the  degree  that 
might  be  e.xpected,  for  he  could  always  tread  water 
long  enough  to  see  the  boat,  and  then  swim  to  her. 

It  was  about  half  past  four  o’clock  when  he  saw 
eight  vessels  to  windward,  standing  towards  where 
he  was.  This  refreshed  his  spirits.  Aboi>  five 
o’clock,  three  or  four  passed  without  seeing  him,  or 
he  being  able  to  make  them  hear  for  the  roar  of  the 
sea.  Three  more  passed  in  the  same  way,  and  he 
wiis  still  unnoticed.  What  an  an.xious  moment ! 
Two  more  were  coming  up,  being  the  last  of  the 
eight,  and  some  of  the  crew  of  a  brig  saw  him,  they 
going  aloft  to  make  him  out.  The  brig  then  tacked 
and  bore  towards  him,  but  did  not  lower  a  boat,  at 
which  he  felt  an  inconceivable  dread  come  over 
him.  She  passed  on,  and  only  one  vessel  remained. 
It  was  getting  dark,  a  high  sea  running,  and  Port¬ 
land  Race  within  two  miles.  He  got  on  the  boat’s 
bottom  and  hailed  the  vessel,  was  washed  off,  but 
got  on  again.  At  last  he  was  seen  by  some  soldiers, 
add  a  boat  lowered. 

At  the  sight,  all  his  firmness  forsook  him,  and  he 
burst  into  tears !  Retching  came  on  from  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  salt  water  he  had  swallowed,  but  when  the 
boat  reached  him  he  had  recovered  himself.  He 
was  even  so  full  of  presence  of  mind  as  to  loose  his 
trousers  and  throw  them  into  the  ship’s  boat.  He 
then  tried  to  get  in,  but  his  strength  failed  him,  and 
he  was  pulled  in  by  the  legs.  When  once  in  the 
boat,  he  was  able  to  steer  her  to  the  ship.  His  limbs 
were  benumbed,  he  was  sorely  bruised,  had  a  violent 
pain  in  the  side,  dizziness  of  the  eyes,  weakness,  and 
a  great  inclination  to  sleep.  He  had  been  five  hours 
and  a  half  in  the  sea.  The  vessel  reached  Portland 
Roads  the  same  evening,  about  eight  o’clock.  He 
soon  recovered,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  pre¬ 
sented  the  master  of  the  vessel  with  a  piece  of  plate, 
and  gave  five  guineas  to  each  of  the  boatmen. 

We  received  from  the  United  States  a  copy  of  the 
log  of  the  Henrietta  the  other  day.  It  is  only  an¬ 
other  proof  of  what  may  and  can  be  done  by  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  not  be  ruled  by  precedent,  and  the  no¬ 
tion  of  leaving  “  well  ”  alone  becaase  “  better  ”  is  a 
novelty.  Our  antecedents  never  instructed  their 
offspring  in  this  belief.  As  doubt  is  generally’’  the 
parent  of  truth,  just  so  it  would  seem  that  danng  is 
the  parent  of  success. 
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cal  blunder  in  her  pocket-bible,  persisted  in  claim¬ 
ing  for  her  clan  an  antiquity  before  the  Flood,  upon 
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the  assumption  that  there  were  Grants  on  the  earth 
in  those  days,  did  not  deviate  more  widely  from  the 
ancient  text  than  did  those  medieval  chroniclers 
who-  ^ave  a  rein  to  the  luxuriance  of  their  imagina¬ 
tion  in  their  description  of  the  gigantic  races,  or 
who  followed  with  infantine  fidelity  the  oriental  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  the  Talmud  or  the  Koran.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  men  of  superhuman  bulk  in  ages  past  is  a 
(question  for  ethnologists  or  archmulogians  :  the  posi¬ 
tive  fable  of  the  legendary  giantdom  of  the  Middle 
Ages  may  be  safely  assumed  without  reference  to  the 
state  of  opinion  upon  the  former  head. 

But,  though  the  literature  of  giantdom  has  faded, 
we  retain  traces  of  it  in  more  than  one  of  our  popu¬ 
lar  associations.  Foremost  of  all  stand  the  two 
strange  figures  which  adorn  the  Guildhall,  and  not 
so  long  ago  were  considered  to  be  an  important 
item  in  the  catalogue  of  London  lions.  The  rising 
generation  very  likely  views  them  with,  at  best,  a 
languid  interest ;  but  to  the  cockney  of  a  generation 
or  two  back  they  were  a  sort  of  City  palladium,  — 
the  guardian  genii,  at  least,  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Common  Council. 

Antiquaries  might  puzzle  themselves  in  investiga¬ 
tions^  as  to  their  history  and  proper  signification, 
wanifering  into  conjecture  that  in  their  grotesque 
feature  might  be  traced  a  rude  semblance  of  the 
lineaments  of  a  Briton  and  a  S.axon,  or  deriving 
them  from  the  frightful  idols  of  Druidical  sacrifice  ; 
but  to  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  citizen  they  were 
simply,  and  probably  more  truthfully,  the  City 
giants,  appendages  to  that  jolly,  splendid  old  tradi¬ 
tional  system  of  hospitality,  of  which  their  own 
bu.xom  port  was  so  excellent  an  emblem. 

In  the  ancient  pageants  and  processions  of  Plan- 
tagenet  and  Tudor  times,  when  Harry  of  Mon¬ 
mouth  rode  through  the  streets  as  the  victor  of 
Agincourt,  or  when  bluflTllal  Tudor,  in  the  full  pride 
of  his  big  manly  port,  joined  in  the  ceremony  of 
the  marching  watch  on  Midsummer  Eve,  the  proto¬ 
types  of  the  present  statues  were  carried  in 
triumphant  jollity  to  please  the  mob,  just  as  in  some 
Flemish  cities  they  are  to  this  day.  The  clumsy 
artistic  fancy  of  the  Queen  Anne  era  pervailes  the 
existing  images,  which  have  been  too  often  described 
to  admit  of  novelty  on  a  theme  to  which  even  the 
master  of  English  descriptive  fiction  himself  devoted 
a  few  lines  in  one  of  his  earlier  works. 

But  one  point  in  their  history  remains,  we  believe, 
unelucidated.  We  know  how  soon  any  familiar 
object  obtains  from  the  public  invention  an  appro- 
riate  sobriquet.  When  or  at  what  time  the  Guild- 
all  effigies  became  popularly  known  as  Gog  and 
Magog,  we  do  not  know ;  they  have,  at  any  rate, 
the  pre^ription  of  years  for  the  appellation.  But 
few  stop  to  ask  why  Gog  and  Magog  ?  —  who  were 
they  ?  Now  and  then  the  inquirer  may  remember 
that  once  in  the  most  symbolical  book  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  two  or  three  times  in  tlie  prophetical 
writings  of  the  Old,  he  has  come  across  these  names, 
but  certainly  with  no  hint  or  indication  of  their  be¬ 
ing  in  any  way  fit  subjects  for  gigantologia.  But  in 
ages  when  history  was  romance  and  romance  history, 
trifling  difficulties  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
chronicler,  and  the  most  imperfect  hint  was  an  out¬ 
line  to  be  filled  np  in  vivid  colors  and  careful  detail. 

Some  startling  information  about  Gog  and  Magog 
is  contained  in  a  somewhat  scarce  book  published  at 
Basle  by  Michael  Furter,  with  engravings  by  Sebas¬ 
tian  Brant,  A.  1).  1504.  The  work  is  called  the 
“  Revelation  of  Methodius,”  and  was  intendeal  as  an 
interpretation  of  prophecy  applied  to  the  then  cir¬ 


cumstances  of  the  German  empire,  its  wars  with  the 
Turks,  and  its  anticipated  triumph  under  Charles 
V.  It  contains  the  quaintest  mixture  of  history  and 
fable,  of  which  the  spirit  is  admirably  conveyed  by 
woodcuts  utterly  regardl^  of  perspective,  and 
bristling  with  anachronisms ;  it  deals,  too,  with  Holy 
Writ  alter  a  haphazard  fashion,  which  puts  our  bold¬ 
est  prophetical  interpreters  into  the  shade. 

The  twelfth  chapter  relates  to  the  four  monarchies 
of  the  world,  and  introduces  Alexander  the  Great, 
— always  a  shining  light  of  mediaeval  history  ami 
romance.  It  tells  us  bow  he  founded  Alexandria 
and  slew  Darius,  whom  it  confounds  with  the  Darius 
of  Daniel;  from  thence  he  is  made  to  penetrate 
to  that  sea  which  is  called  the  country  of  the  sun, 
where  he  beheld  nations  foul  and  horrible  of  a-spect. 
They  were  descendants  of  the  sons  of  Japhet,  and 
their  filthiness  chused  him  to  shudder,  for  they  de¬ 
voured  all  creatures,  —  as  dogs,  mice,  snakes,  —  all 
kinds  of  filthy  brutes,  dead  and  diseased  Ixxlies,  and 
sometimes  even  did  not  bury  their  own  dead,  but  ate 
them  up.  So  Alexander,  observing  this  uncleanm^ss 
of  theirs,  and  fearing  lest  the^y  should  invade  the 
Holy  Land  and  contaminate  it  with  such  abomina¬ 
tions,  fervently  prayed  to  God  that  He  would  shut 
them  up  in  the  mountains. 

He  collected  the  twenty-four  kings,  Gog  anil  Ma¬ 
gog,  Meschech  and  Tubal,  &c.,  &c.,  — among  whom 
arc  enumerated  the  Alans,  Libyans,  and  Cynocefali, 
or  Dog-heads, —  led  them  forth  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  their  tents  and  baggage,  coercing 
them  by  threats  to  enter  the  borders  of  the  north, 
in  a  quarter  whence  there  was  no  exit  nor  entrance 
either  to  the  east  or  west.  The  Almighty  answered 
the  prayer  of  Alexander  by  causing  the  two  moun¬ 
tains,  hight  the  Paps  of  the  North,  to  approach  each 
other,  even  to  the  breadth  of  twelve  cubits.  These 
mountains,  says  the  annotator,  are  by  tlie  Caspian 
Sea.  Alexander  then  closed  the  pass  with  brazen 
gates  betwixt,  and  covered  them  with  “  assuriin,” 
that  neither  by  fire  nor  by  steel  should  they  be  able 
to  be  opened,  for  the  nature  of  assurim  (which 
another  edition  of  the  author  calls  aseincitiim)  is  to 
bend  steel  and  to  extinguish  fire.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  assureil  by  the  veracious  chronicler,  that  event¬ 
ually  the  twenty-four  kings,  heailed  by  Gog  and 
Magog,  shall  escajie  from  their  seclusion  within  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  and  fulfil  the  prophecies  of 
Ezekiel  and  the  seer  of  Patinos. 

Sir  John  Mandeville  includes  some  notice  of  them 
in  his  collection  of  marvels,  much  to  the  same  effect 
as  the  narration  already  given,  and  with  equal  as¬ 
surance  of  the  Macedonian’s  pious  orthodoxy.  He 
mentions  more  minutely  the  circumstances  which 
shall  accompany  their  exit,  which  is  to  take  plifce  at 
the  time  of  Antichrist;  and  be  brought  about  in  a 
manner  very  similar  to  the  well-known  tales  of  Sin- 
bad  and  the  Messenian  hero,  Aristomenes.  A  fox 
being  traced  to  his  den,  those  digging  after  him  shall 
come  to  the  gates,  of  great  stones  wtfl  diglit  with  ce¬ 
ment  ;  and  they  shall  break  those  gates  and  find  issue. 

Tliis  cement,  com‘sponding  apparently  to  the 
mysterious  aa«uriin  of  Methodius,  is  evidently  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  clay  called  by  the  author  of  “Tlie  Ro- 
maunt  of  King  Alisaundre,”  Bolemay,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Meopant^,  a  land  between  Egypt  and  Inde, 
and  with  which  Alisaundre 

“  Btoppeil  the  pnM, 

That  goeth  fro  Taraoounte  to  CapiHt.” 

Taracounte  being  the  capital  of  the  land  ofMagogas, 
and  Capias  perhaps  the  Caspian  Sea,  —  “  the  great¬ 
est  stanke  (i.  e.  standing  water)  in  all  tlie  world,” 
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tells  us.  Sir  John,  like  a  devout  pil¬ 
grim  as  he  was,  has  no  hesitation  in  identifying  the 
nations  included  within  the  sea-girt  and  rocky  fast¬ 
ness  with  the  lust  tribes,  and  naively  remarks  that 
tlie  adherence  of  the  dispersed  Hebrews  to  their 
ancient  tongue  is  sutlicicntly  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  when  their  compatriots  shall  break  out  and 
destroy  the  nations,  Hebrew  will  be  of  course  their 
Unt'u.ige. 

Tills  legend  of  the  imprisonment  in  the  Tartarian 
mountains  of  the  ten  tribiis  is  repeated  by  a  Floren¬ 
tine  writer,  with  additional  particulars,  identifying 
the  Red  Jews,  as  they  were  called,  with  the  Tartar 
hordes.  According  to  this  version  of  the  story, 
when  Alexander  had  shut  up  the  ten  tribes  in  the 
mountains  of  Gog  and  Magog,  he  placed  enormous 
trumpets  in  such  a  position  that  the  wind  sounded 
them,  and  instilled  terror  into  the  people  in  durance. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  birds  built  their  nests 
in  these  trumpets,  which  ceased  to  sound,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  ventured  to  climb  over 
the  mountain  ranges.  Hence  the  Cham  of  the  Tar¬ 
tars  wears  a  blnl’s  leather  to  this  day,  in  memory  of 
the  service  they  rendered  to  his  ancestors.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  writer  is  correct  in  his 
identification  of  these  mysterious  exiles  with  the 
marauding  hordes  of  Tartary,  hideous  enough  to 
the  jieaceful  denizens  of  more  civilized  regions, 
though  scarcely  so  horrible  a.s  represented  in  Ger¬ 
man  romance.  There  they  are  said  to  be  nine  feet 
high,  six  of  which  are  allowed  for  their  legs,  and 
three  for  their  arms,  —  a  proportion  very  dilferent 
to  the  old  Piets  of  northern  tradition,  remarkable, 
as  Walter  Scott  tells  us,  for  the  length  of  their 
arms,  —  with  faces  of  dogs ;  clad  in  lions’  skins,  their 
food  the  flesh  of  wolves,  dogs,  and  men  ;  their  drink, 
the  milk  of  mares.  “  The  Ilomaunt  of  Alisaundre  ” 
goes  farther  in  the  same  direction,  making  them  ab¬ 
solute  satyrs,  wolves  from  the  midiile  downwards. 

The  Koran,  that  unapproachable  collection  of 
marvel  and  exaggeration,  is  of  course  difluse  on 
such  a  topic  as  this.  The  eighteenth  chapter,  en¬ 
titled  the  Cave,  is  devoteil  to  the  history  of  Uhul- 
karnein  (the  two-horned),  the  Arabic  name  of 
Alexander,  whom  they  seem  to  confuse  with  some 
former  conqueror,  a  contemporary  of  Abrah.im, 
probably  one  of  the  kings  of  Persia  of  the  first 
race  ;  and  among  other  particulars  we  find  that  one 
of  the  exploits  of  the  hero  was  the  building  of  a 
wall  between  two  mountains,  to  keep  Gog  and 
Magog  from  wasting  the  land.  This  wall  is  described 
as  forged  of  iron  and  molten  brass,  so  as  neither  to 
be  scaled  nor  dug  through.  “  Nevertheless,”  said 
DhUlkarnein,  “  when  the  prediction  .of  my  Lord 
shall  come  to  be  fulfilled.  He  shall  reduce  the  wall 
to  dust.”  It  is  a  sad  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
com[)iler  of  the  Koran  to  deprive  us  of  a  description 
of  the  two  giant  devastators:  judging  from  the 
dimensions  of  the  various  miraculous  objects  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mahomet,  the^  would  not  have  fallen 
much  short  of  the  magnificent  bulk  of  their  kins¬ 
man,  Og,  in  ILabbinical  fable,  the  height  of  whose 
stature  was  twentj’-three  thousand  and  thirty-three 
cubits,  and  wliose  destruction  was  accomplished,  as 
he  lay  prostrtite,  by  a  wound  in  the  heel  from  the 
spear  of  Muses,  at  a  height  of  thirty  cubits  from  the 
ground. 

True,  a  being  whose  bulk  was  so  vast  that  when 
the  flood  covered  the  highest  mountains  it  only 
reached  to  Og’s  knee,  and  who  was  wont  to  take 
the  fishes  out  of  the  sea  and  toast  them  against  the 
sun,  might  have  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  even  so 


great  a  mythic  hero  as  Alexander  to  restrain  in 
durance ;  but  the  invention  of  the  historian  would 
have  been  equal  to  the  emergency,  we  may  be  sure ; 
just  as  miaint  old  Fuller  tells  us  that  the  legendaries 
of  St.  David  made  the  earth,  when  he  was  preach¬ 
ing  and  the  people  could  not  see  by  reason  of  the 
concourse,  officiously  heave  itself  up,  so  that  he 
might  be  visible  to  his  audience. 

The  existence  of  the  wall  of  Alexander  was  not 
altogether  a  fable,  although  its  connection  with  the 
Greek  conqueror  may  lie  esteemed  at  least  doubtful. 
A  wall,  intended  to  bridle  the  Tartar  “  with  a  curb 
of  stone,”  undoubtedly  existed  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Persia,  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  was 
inspected  by  Peter  the  Great  when  in  that  country. 
It  IS  described  as  being  in  its  perfect  portions  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  built  of  stone  with  a  concrete  mixed 
of  sand  and  shells  —  the  botemay',  probably,  of  the 
romancers  —  and  much  dilapiilated,  having  been 
used  as  the  Roman  wall  on  the  Scottish  Bonier  was, 
as  an  overground  quarry  for  dwelling-houses  and 
enclosun's.  Mingled  with  the  truth  in  the  quondam 
descriptions  of  this  rampart  occur  passages  of  which 
the  only  solution  is  to  be  found  in  books  like  At¬ 
kinson’s  “  Siberia,”  de.scriptions  of  ball  towers,  steep 
fosses,  deep  galleries,  high-pinnacles,  &c.,  &c.,  fantas¬ 
tic  forms,  to  wliich  the  volcanic  rocks  of  that  singular 
region  bear  even  now  such  a  resemblance  that  the 
wayfarer  might  imagine  himself  in  the  vale  of  St. 
John,  when 

“  Thouuh  the  loitering  vapor  braved 
The  gentle  l>ree*e,  yet  oft  it  waved 
Its  maotle’s  dewy  Md 
And  still,  when  shook  that  ftimy  screen. 

Were  towers  and  bastions  dimly  seen. 

And  O'Khic  battlements  lietween. 

Their  gloomy  length  unrolled.” 

But,  like  Do  Vaux  of  Triermain,  he  will  reach  the 
spot  only  to  find  that, 

^  Ere  the  mound  he  could  attain. 

The  rocks  their  shapeless  ft>nn  refpkin ; 

And  mocking  loud  his  labor  rain, 

The  mountain  spirits  laughed.’’ 

To  legends  such  as  these,  or  the  descriptions  by 
travellers  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  the  far 
west  of  America,  of  the  natural  ramparts  crenellat¬ 
ed  with  strangely-balanced  crags,  which  seem  to 
bar  the  entrance  of  the  passes  of  that  inaecc-xsible 
region,  the  description  of  the  expedition  sent  by- 
the  Caliph  AI  Aram  in  808  is  very  similar.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  a  note  to  Warton’s  “English  Poetry,” 
and  tells  the  reader  that  the  servants  of  the  Caliph, 
after  a  journey  of  two  months  and  six  days,  reached 
the  castles  of  the  mountain  Caucasus,  which  encom¬ 
passes  the  country  of  the  Jagiouge  and  Magioiige. 
Two  stages  on  they  found  another  mountain  with  a 
ditch  cut  through  it,  150  cubits  wide,  and  in  the 
aperture  an  iron  gate  50  cubits  high,  with  vast  but¬ 
tresses  and  iron  turrets  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  Once  a  week  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
accompanied  by  ten  horsemen,  comes  and  strikes 
three  times  on  the  gate  with  a  hammer  of  five 
pounds  weight,  and  listens  until  he  hears  a  murmur¬ 
ing  sound  within  which  proceeds  from  the  Jagiouge 
and  Magiouge  confined  in  its  interior. 

“Such,  the  hint  echo  of  departed  praise. 

Still  sound  Arabia’s  legendary  lays  ” 

And  it  is  curious  that  the  explorer  Bruce,  in  those 
exciting  wanderings  of  his  which  the  exaggerations 
of  Munchausen  were  intended  to  caricature,  met 
with  mention  of  the  same  people  of  Jagiuge  or 
Hagiue  (i.  e.  Gog),  and  Magiuge,  from  a  certain 
Abyssinian  Cadi,  who  anticipated  their  coming  with 
religious  awe ;  and  in  reply  to  Bruce’s  inquiries  gave 
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him  the  following  account  of  them :  “  Hagiuge 
Magiuge  are  little  pemie,  not  so  big  as  bees,  or  lile 
the  zimb,  or  fly  of  Sennaar,  that  came  in  great 
swarms  out  of  the  earth,  ay,  in  multitudes  that  can¬ 
not  be  counted  ;  two  of  their  chiefs  are  to  ride  upK>n 
an  ass,  and  every  hair  of  that  ass  is  to  be  a  pipe, 
and  ever}'  pipe  is  to  play  a  different  kind  of  music, 
and  all  that  hear  and  follow  them  are  to  be  carried 
into  hell.” 

We  are  not  to  suspect  from  the  vast  discrepanejr 
in  size  that  we  have  quitted  the  company  of  the  gi¬ 
gantic  Gog  and  Magog  in  these  tiny  invaders,  who, 
according  to  another  version  of  the  legend,  are  to 
drink  the  sea  —  the  Caspian — dry;  for  the  Mahom¬ 
etans  are  immutably  determined  in  the  conviction, 
that  as  the  earth  approaches  its  span  of  existence, 
its  denizens  will  dwindle  into  diminutive  pygmies,  so 
that  antediluvian  giants  even  will  share  the  deca¬ 
dence  of  the  might  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Adam. 

These  quaint  absurdities  may  provoke  a  smile,  but 
under  them  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  generally  to  be 
found  for  the  searching.  In  the  hope  that  this  is  so 
in  the  present  case,  we  omit  to  discuss  at  length  the 
later  applications  of  the  name  Gogmagog  to  the  hills 
of  Cambridgeshire,  or  the  sworn  society  of  festive 
citizens  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  spare  allusion 
even  to  the  canine  hero  of  one  of-  Hood’s  ballads, 

“  A  mappish  mongrel,  christeneil  Oog,” 

believing  that  those  who  give  an  idle  glance  to¬ 
wards  the  scare-babe  hgures  of  our  renovated  Guild¬ 
hall  will  not  feel  less  interest  in  them  from  the  re¬ 
membrance  that  they  were  once  so  nearly  allied  in 
popular  belief  with  the  mighty  destroyer  of  Persian 
and  Indian  thrones,  the  conqueror  Seconder,  whose 
very  coins  were  eagerly  sought  after,  to  be  worn  as 
amulets  by  the  credulous  multitude  of  the  ages  of 
reviving  civilization. 
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M.  Sainte  Beuve  is  reported  quite  ill. 

Garibai.di  has  taken  a  villa  in  Florence  near 
the  Porta  Romana. 

TtiE  Royal  Academy  E.xhibition  this  year  is  rather 
above  the  average  in  merit. 

Mr.  Tupper’s  third  series  of  “  Proverbial  Phi¬ 
losophy  ”  will  be  ready  in  a  week  or  two. 

A  Historical  Society  has  been  established  at  St. 
Petersburg,  with  the  object  of  searching  for  histori¬ 
cal  documents  of  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 

It  is  stated  that  Miss  Kate  Terry,  the  popular 
favorite  of  the  English  stage,  is  about  to  be  married. 
It  is  said  she  does  not  intend  leaving  the  stage. 

Lord  Brocoiiam,  who  was  reported  to  have 
been  dangerously  ill,  is  said  by  the  latest  accounts 
from  Cannes  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent 
health. 

Mlle.  Adelina  Patti  appeared  230  times  on  the 
stage  of  the  Italian  Opera  during  the  last  Paris 
season,  and  attracted  $512,900  into  the  manager’s 
strong-box. 

The  French  newspapers  are  quite  indignant  that 
the  jury  which  judged  the  Frt'nch  poems  sent  in  to 
compete  fur  the  prize  cantata  should  have  had  on  it 
three  Italians,  Rossini,  Carafa,  and  Verdi,  one  Al- 
sacien,  Kastner,  and  one  Pole,  Prince  Poniatowski. 


“  Much  do  they  know  of  the  laws  of  French  versifi¬ 
cation  !  ” 

A  NEW  weekly  journal,  to  be  entitled  “  The 
Tomahawk,”  is  announced  to  appear  shortly.  It 
is  said  that  members  of  the  “  Savage  ”  Club  will 
be  its  chief  contributors. 

“  The  Day,”  established  as  the  organ  of  Constitu¬ 
tional  Liberalism  after  an  existence  of  seven  w^eks 
has  ceased  to  exist.  Dr.  Cumming’s  prophecy  has 
thus  been  verified,  —  we  have  seen  the  last  day  in 
1867. 

“Judy,”  the  new  rival  to  Punch,  has  appeared,  the 
price  being  three  halfpence.  The  paper  is  bad,  the 
illustrations  are  as  [loor  as  those  that  appear  in  Fun, 
the  jokes  are  as  dreary  as  those  made  by  Mr.  Punch 
himself. 

The  French  Academy  has  this  year  awarded  the 
Grand  Prix  Gobert  of  10,000  francs  to  Count  Louis 
de  Vielcastel  for  his  “  History  of  the  Restoration,” 
and  the  second  to  M.  Feli.x  Faure  for  his  “  Ilistor}' 
of  Saint  Louis.” 

Mr.  Swinburne,  in  his  forthcoming  work  on 
Blake,  institutes  a  Comparison  between  that  poet  and 
artist,  and  Walt  Whitman,  the  American.  In  the 
points  noticed  by  Mr.  Swinburne  there  is  a  very  com¬ 
plete  parallelism  established  between  the  two  men. 

The  favorite  piece  for  private  theatricals  in  Paris 
is  Florian’s  La  Bonne  Mere.  SI.  Gustave  Dore 
discovered  it,  and  played  it  first  in  his  studio ;  the 
audience  were  delighted  with  it.  It  is  a  dainty,  ro¬ 
coco,  ribboned,  flounced,  and  furbelowcd  old  play. 

M.  Alphonse  Karr  has  just  had  a  one-act  piece 
in  verse  played  at  the  French  Comedy,  Les  Roses 
Jaunes.  It  was  a  failure ;  but  regard  for  the  au¬ 
thor  led  the  audience  to  express  their  disapproba¬ 
tion  in  no  severer  manner  than  refusing  their  ap¬ 
plause.  So  the  piece  commanded  that  success  of 
disesteem  the  French  call  succes  tTestime. 

The  poet  Boilenstedt,  the  author  of  Mirza 
Schaffy,  and  translator  of  Shakespeare,  has  just  left 
Munich,  whither  he  was  summoned  by  the  late 
King  hlaximilian,  to  settle  at  Meiningen.  The 
Grand  Duke  has  named  him  Superintendent  of  the 
Ducal  Theatre,  so  that  his  position  will  be  one  in 
every  way  congenial  to  him. 

There  arc  stalls  in  the  Great  Exhibition  where 
beverages  of  all  kinds  can  be  tasted.  Champagne, 
for  instance,  cognac,  &c.  In  the  Turkish  section, 
wines  from  Celestine  are  to  be  found.  Their  pro¬ 
prietor  inserts  in  his  advertisement,  that  whoever 
orders  a  dozen  of  his  wine  will  receive,  as  a  premium, 
one  bottle  par  dessus  le  marche  of  the  water  of  the 
Jordan  for  baptismal  purjioses. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Bennett,  an  artist  of  some  celebrity, 
and  one  of  the  illustrators  of  Punch  and  Fun,  and 
certain  other  periodical  publications,  died  last  month, 
leaving  his  family  wholly  unprovided  for.  His  health 
was  always  so  delicate  as  to  preclude  him  from  in¬ 
suring  his  life.  His  friends  have  annouyeed  an  ama¬ 
teur  performance  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre  for  the 
benefit  of  his  wife  and  children.  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks 
will  deliver  an  address ;  Mr.  Burnaud,  the  burlesque 
writer,  has  prepared  for  the  occasion  a  lyrical  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  famous  farce  “  Box  and  Cox  ” ;  anil  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor’s  drama,  “  A  Sheep  in  Wolf’s  Cloth¬ 
ing,”  will  be  performed.  In  this  the  author,  Mr. 
Mark  Lemon,  Mr.  Horace  Mayhew,  Mr.  Burnaud, 
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Mr.  John  Tenrail,  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks,  and  Miss 
Kate  Terry  will  appear. 

“  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  ”  is  the  title  of 
the  new  poem  in  the  press  by  William  Morris, 
author  of  “  The  Defence  of  Guencvere.”  The  lat¬ 
ter-named  poem  made  little  noise  in  the  literary 
world,  but  the  small  circle  of  readers  by  whom  it  is 
appreciated  speak  in  the  very  highest  terms  of  the 
beauty  of  Mr.  Morris’s  work. 

Mlle.  IlosA  Boniiecr  has  ink  on  her  fingers. 
Some  newspaper  (what  horrid  social  pests  newspa¬ 
pers  are  the  moment  they  cease  paying  talents  the 
proper  homage  of  compliments !)  repeated  the  ru¬ 
mor  she  had  gone  crazy.  She  vows  she  still  knows 
a  hawk  from  a  handsel,  and  is  only  mad  when  that 
newspaper’s  name  is  mentioned. 

Kaulbach  has  just  received  one  of  the  great 
gold  medals  “  D’honneur  ”  from  the  jury  of  the  Art 
Department  of  the  Paris  E.xhibition.  There  were 
only  eight  to  be  distributed,  and  as  France  reserved 
four  for  herself,  there  were  four  left  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Knaus  of  Prussia  received  the  second, 
Leys  of  Belgium  and  Ussi  of  Italy  the  others.  The 
Bavarian  Art  E.xhibition  b  acknowledged  by  every 
one  to  be  super-excellent. 

OxE  of  the  ladies  who  accompanied  the  Empress 
Charlotte  in  the  unfortunate  Argonautic  Expedition 
to  Mexico,  has  published  an  account  of  what  she 
saw  there.  Though  written  from  a  particular  and 
somewhat  partial  point  of  view,  it  teUs  much  that  is 
interesting  for  Europeans  to  know.  The  optimist 
views  of  the  unfortunate  Empress  were,  it  seems, 
not  shared  by  her  husband.  Enthusiasm  and  am¬ 
bition  also  are  shown  to  have  been  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  her  nature. 

L’Orchestre  mentions,  apropos  of  the  limp  of 
Carlotta  Patti,  the  following  physical  defects  of 
actors,  past  or  present :  “  Prevot  played  for  many 
years  after  having  had  his  toes  cut  off;  Devigny 
played  Orgon,  in  the  Malade  hmginaire,  when 
paralyzed ;  Granger  had  a  glass  eye ;  Rojer,  now 
singing  in  Germany,  has  a  false  arm  ;  Louis  Byart, 
who  played  Lafleche,  in  L’Avare,  was  lame,  and  the 
accidental  infirmity  caused  the  part  to  be  always 
played  with  a  limp,  which  was  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  character. 

It  is  stated,  M.  Charpentier,  the  well-known  pub¬ 
lisher,  unable  to  come  to  terms  with  the  heirs  of 
Alfred  de  Musset  for  the  continuation  of  the  con¬ 
tract  for  the  issue  of  the  poet’s  works,  which  con¬ 
tract  expires  in  June,  has  begun  to  print  an  edition 
of  “several  hundred  thousand  copies”  of  them. 
The  heirs  naturally  took  alarm,  and  have  brought 
suit  to  interdict  the  impression  of  this  fraudulent 
edition.  Mons.  Charpentier  is  said  to  clear  $  12,000 
annually  from  these  works.  Mons.  Charpentier  an¬ 
grily  denies  all  these  allegations ;  bot  where  there 
b  smoke,  there ’s  —  generally  a  lawsuit. 

A  Loxdox  money-lender  has  just  hit  on  a  clever 
advertising  dodge,  lie  circulate.^,  “  post  free,”  among 
officers  in  the  various  camps  and  garrison  towns,  a 
tflstcful  little  c.ard  giving  the  “  Racing  Fixtures  for 
the  Season.”  But  to  the  favor  of  informing  his 
friends  where  they  can  lose  their  money  he  adds 
the  further  obligation  of  acquainting  them  with  the 
readiest  means  of  paying  their  losses.  Tliere  is  a 
peculiar  suggestiveness  in  the  “  Racing  Fixtures  ” 
on  one  side  of  the  card,  and  on  the  other  side  the 


name  and  address  of  Mr. - ,  with  the  inscription, 

“  Cash  Advances  to  Officers.” 

M.  Alfred  Delvau,  a  very  clever  writer  of 
Paris,  whose  merits  were  above  his  reputation,  was 
recently  seized  with  galloping  consumption.  In  a 
week  or  ten  days  he  was  a  corpse.  The  Paris  pa¬ 
pers  mention  in  italics  he  died  in  his  own  bed.  lie 
began  hb  literary  career  en  Boheme,  as  all  writers 
are  obliged  to  do  who  have  no  revenue  to  support 
them  during  their  years  of  novitiate.  It  b  probable 
the  hardships  of  those  years  of  struggle  sowed  the 
seed  of  his  early  death.  He  bad  risen  out  of  Bo- 
heme,  and  was  just  beginning  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
his  toil,  when  he  departed  me  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  his  age. 

Mme.  Persiani,  the  eminent  songstress  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  dropped  dead  of  apoplexy  recently 
at  Neuilly  (a  suburb  of  Paris).  Born  at  Rome  in 
1818,  the  daughter  of  a  well-known  tenor,  she  mar¬ 
ried  .  Signor  Persiani,  a  composer  of  merit.  She 
first  appeared  on  the  stage,  in  her  14th  year,  at  Leg¬ 
horn,  in  “  Francesca  da  Rimini.”  After  playing  with 
success  on  all  the  Italian  stages,  she  came  to  Paris  in 
18.S7,  and  made  her  bow  in  “La  Somnainbula ” ; 
coldly  received  at  first,  she  slowly  won  public  favor, 
and  was  at  last  admitted  to  be  an  artist  of  tal¬ 
ents.  Finding  her  voice  losing  its  qualities,  she 
retired  from  the  stage  when  not  quite  forty  years 
old. 

The  inconvenience  resulting  from  a  dearth  of 
cabs  at  the  Exhibition  Building  in  Parb  has  been 
happily  obviated  by  a  M.  Hermann,  whom  the 
“  Morning  Star  ”  designates  as  “  a  gentleman  of 
immense  intelligence.”  M.  Hermann  has  established 
two  telegraphic  offices  at  the  Porte  Rapp,  from  which 
wires  communicate  with  every  cab-stand  in  Paris.  A 
person  in  want  of  a  cab  applies  at  one  of  these 
offices,  mentions  the  name  of  the  gate  at  which  he 
wishes  to  find  a  cab,  and  pays  fifty  cents.  The  mes¬ 
sage  is  then  sent,  the  reply  gives  the  number  of  the 
cab  that  will  arrive,  and  porters  are  stationed  at 
the  various  gates  to  see  that  the  vehicle  is  reserved 
for  the  person  who  is  in  possession  of  the  counterfoil 
of  the  message. 

The  students  in  the  Latin  quarter  are  complain¬ 
ing  bitterly  over  the  increased  charges  of  their  land¬ 
lords,  and  have  publbhed  a  blame  list  in  which 
figure  all  the  landlords  who  have  raiseii  their  prices. 
One  of  these  black  sheep  has  ba’aed  quite  sensi¬ 
bly.  He  has  raised  the  price  of  his  chambers  from 
30f.  to  40f.  a  month,  but  he  offers  to  let  his  cham¬ 
bers  for  25f.  to  every  student  who  will  agree  to  pay 
him  regularly.  As  it  b,  “  I  have  30  boarders ;  out  of 
them  15  at  most  pay  me  regularly  the  lOOf.  due 
monthly  for  board  and  lodgings  ;  the  others  give  me 
25f.  or  30f.  each  remaining  my  debtor  for  70f.  for  10 
months ;  at  the  end  of  the  session  this  amounts  to 
700f.  or  10,500f.  for  the  fifteen,  some  of  whom  do 
not  pay  for  three  or  four  years.” 

There  is  in  Paris  some  amusement  flowing  from 
caricatures  recently  published.  The  Frencn  law 
provides  that  no  caricature  shall  be  published  with¬ 
out  the  written  consent  of  the  victim.  M.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine  positively  refused  “  to  allow  Clod’s  image  to 
be  degraded.”  M.  Louis  Veuillot  refused  to  give 
his  consent,  but  declared  he  should  not  prosecute 
the  caricaturist.  When  the  caricature  appeared, 
M.  Veuillot  found  himself  represented  with  wings, 

I  as  a  cherub  or  a  seraph  (and  the  caricature  un- 
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questionably  intended  to  represent  him  as  a  pu¬ 
gilistic  cherub).  lie  became  extremely  angry  and 
chiuiored_  blasphemy.  The  caricaturist  replied, 
yharging  him  with  superficial  knowledge  of  wings; 
cherulie  and  seraphs  have  no  monopoly  of  wings,  or, 
if  they  have,  geese  share  the  monopoly.  An  illus¬ 
trated  paper  devoted  to  caricatures  recently  asked 
M.  Frederick  Lemaitre,  the  celebrated  actor,  for 
permission  to  caricature  him.  lie  replied,  “  Make 
caricatures  of  young  men.  Time  undertakes  to 
caricature  old  men.” 

A  FOREiOJi  joum.al  says  that  Sadowa  is  being 
<iu>/ore*ted.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  wood 
was  the  key  to  the  battle  of  Kmnigratz,  on  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  which  for  a  long  while  hung  victory  or  defeat. 
It  IS  now  being  stripped  of  its  timber  by  Austrian 
wood-cutters,  and  the  writer  believes  that  this  is 
done  to  ilestroy  all  traces  of  a  locality  that  must  for¬ 
ever  remind  them  of  a  great  national  humiliation. 
Tlie  trunks  of  the  trees,  as  they  fall  before  the  axe, 
are  found  thickly  studded  with  bullets,  and  scores  of 
gamins  are  on  the  ground  industriously  e.xtracting 
them  from  their  ligneous  lodgment.  The  writer, 
who  had  himself  been  present  at  this  decisive  action 
of  the  two  great  contending  armies,  describes  some 
singular  emotions,  to  which  the  scene  of  the  disfor¬ 
esting  gave  rise.  By  the  sharp  clink  and  dull  thud 
of  tlie  axes,  the  crash  of  the  falling  trees,  the  loud 
talk  of  the  wood-cutters,  the  shout  and  noisy  disputes 
between  relic-hunters  and  rival  appropriators  of 
spoil,  combined  with  the  smoke  and  blaze  of  their 
bivouac  fires,  he  was  reminded  of  the  battle  itself. 
And  at  his  feet  lay  skulls  and  skeletons  of  Austrians 
as  well  as  Prus-sians,  trampled  and  turned  up  out  of 
their  shallow  interment,  —  here  and  there  in  scattered 
groups,  and  sometimes  large  collections,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  some  vast  Golgotha.  The  writer  in¬ 
genuously  adils,  that  the  scene  produced  a  sad,  sin¬ 
gular  impression  upon  his  mind. 

A  RATHER  interesting  fact  in  relation  to  a  famous 
scene  in  “  Pickwick”  is  mentioned  in  the  AthenR?uin, 
in  its  review  of  the  “  Reports  of  the  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  in<{uire  into 
the  existence  of  corrupt  practices  at  elections  for 
Members  of  P.arliament”  Great  Yarmouth  has  la¬ 
bored,  from  an  early  period  of  its  electoral  history, 
under  the  disadvanta^  of  a  bad  character.  Before 
the  Reform  Bill  the  right  of  election  lay  in  “  the 
burgesses  at  large  ”  to  the  number  of  800.  Curious 
stories  are  extant  of  the  way  in  which  Yarmouth 
elections  were  managed  in  those  days.  A  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  “  burgesses  at  large  "  were  non¬ 
resident,  and  had  to  be  brought  to  Great  Yarmouth 
at  election  times  at  the  charge  of  the  candidates,  and 
at  very  heavy  cost.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  related, 
that  a  ship,  chartered  to  convey  out  burgesses  from 
London,  was  detained  off  Yanuoiith  until  the  poll 
had  closed,  the  captain  having  been  paid  by  the 
other  party  to  find  the  wind  adverse.  The  story 
narrated  by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  in  “  The  Pickwick 
Papers,”  of  the  upet  of  a  coach  conveying  voters  to 
the  Eatanswill  election,  on  the  brink  of  a  canal,  is 
understood  to  be  a  true  record  of  another  incident 
which  once  had  its  influence  on  an  election  at  Great 
Yarmouth. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  a  London  journal  hav¬ 
ing  dined  in  the  Arab  custom  at  the  Exhibition, 
makes  a  note  in  the  English  fashion  :  There  were 
nine  in  the  party.  As  we  were  ushered  into  the 
dining  apartment,  a  servant  handed  each  guest  a 
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towel,  and  held  a  metallic  basin,  while .  another 
poured  water  over  the  hands.  We  were  then 
seated  on  cushions,  on  the  floor,  around  a  circular 
metallic  table,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  with  a 
rim  around  it.  In  front  of  each  guest,  was  a  spoon 
aud  a  piece  of  bread.  First  came  soup,  of  which 
each  dipped.  Tlien  boiled  fowl  was  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  and  rapidly  and  gracefully 
carved  by  the  Governor  with  his  fingers.  He,  then, 
with  his  fingers,  passed  a  piece  to  each.  The 
greatest  compliment  an  Arab  can  pay,  is  to  pass  to 
you  a  leg  of  a  fowl,  after  having  first  bitten  off  a 
mouthful  for  himself.  Then  came  eleven  other 
dishes  in  rapid  succession,  each  served  in  the  same 
manner, — even  dishes  that  were  like  our  pies  and 
puddings.  The  cooking  was  all  goo<l,  and  sea¬ 
soning  excellent.  After  we  arose  from  the  table, 
came  long  pipes,  —  chiboux,  and  coffee,  —  preced¬ 
ing  which,  however,  the  ceremony  of  washing  the 
hands  was  gone  through  with,  and  they  needed  it. 
We  were  soon  ashereu  into  the  main  hall  of  the 
house,  and  witnessed  an  exhibition  of  dancing,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Egyptian  instrumental  music.  The 
dancing-women  are  the  most  beautiful  of  all  ‘  the 
fair  and  frail  ’  of  Egypt,  and  dance  as  did  the 
daughter  of  Herodias,  —  which,  I  should  say,  was 
all  the  worse  for  the  daughter.” 

“  Our  Parisian  correspondent,”  says  the  Lonilon 
“  Little  Times,”  “  has  sent  us  a  scrap  of  intelligence 
which,  if  he  be  speaking  seriously,  threatens  a  great 
revolution  in  the  compIe.xion  of  the  sex.  It  is  to  be 
no  longer  a  coloring  of  the  hair,  but  of  the  skin  !  It 
appears  that  blonde  is  going  out  of  fashion  and  iru- 
uelle  becoming  the  rage.  Rouge  and  rice-powder 
are  being  abandoned  tor  a  cosmetic  that  imparls  to 
the  cuticle  a  sort  of  olive-brown  tint ;  and  every  day, 
in  the  Bois  do  Boulogne,  the  Champs  EIvsees,  and 
the  Exhibition  ganlen  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  are  to 
be  met  hundreds  of  Parisian  belles  so  darkly  ‘  com¬ 
plected  '  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  maidens  of 
Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America  are 
more  numerously  represented  at  the  World’s  Fancy 
Fair  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  beside.  But  this 
is  only  deceptive,  —  the  effect  of  the  new  skin-em- 
browner;  for  these  gypsy-looking  dames,  but  one 
short  week  ago,  might  have  been  seen  with  skins  of 
alabaster,  and  tresste  of  gold.  If  the  new  fashion 
should  take,  the  ‘  auricomous  fluid  ’  will  be  no  long¬ 
er  salable,  and  we  may  look  for  a  more  saddened 
color  in  the  park  barouche  and  the  opera-box.  As 
a  question  of  political  economy,  France  will  be  the 
gainer,  and  England  the  loser  by  this  latest  caprice 
of  fashion.  In  the  *  gilding  ’  process  England  had 
but  little  to  do.  Among  her  fair  misses,  gold  is  the 
rule,  not  the  exception,  and  it  costs  ‘  mademoiselle  ’ 
some  cash  to  imitate  it  But  now  that  it  is  to  be  a 
process  of  ‘  bronzing,’  the  sex  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel  will  decidedly  have  the  advantage  of 
cheapness :  sin,ce,  with  few  exceptions.  Nature  has 
furnished  them  with  the  cosmetic  ready  made.  Per¬ 
haps  some  thought  of  this  by  way  of  revanche,  has 
suggested  the  threatened  change ;  and  its  adoption 
on  the  Dover  side,  by  the  white  daughters  of  Albion 
would  only  be  a  fair  quid  pro  quo,  tor  the  expense 
to  which,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  they  have  been 
putting  their  darker  sisters  who  dwell  beyond  Calais 
and  Boulogne.” 

A  WRITER  in  “  Notes  and  Queries,”  says ;  “  I 
should  like  to  place  on  record,  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  chinaware,  the  introduction  of  a  fa¬ 
vorite  pattern.  Every  one  has  seen  china  with  a 
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delicate  blue  flower,  eomething  like  the  Forget-me- 
not,  but  with  a  little  red  in  the  centre,  and  with  al¬ 
ternate  green  leaves,  the  pattern  altogether  being 
very  diminutive,  and  looking  extremely  neat  upon 
the  white  ware.  Hardly  any  pattern,  next  to  the 
willow  one,  is  more  common  than  this.  It  was  a 
French  emigrant  priest,  a  friend  of  mine,  the  Rev. 
T.  Deterville,  who  introduced  this  pattern  into  Eng¬ 
land.  He  brought  over  with  him  at  the  French 
Revolution  a  coflFee-cup  and  saucer  with  this  pat¬ 
tern,  and  gilt  at  the  edges.  He  sent  them  to  Staf¬ 
fordshire  to  have  a  tea  and  coffee  service  made  to 
the  pattern,  which  so  much  pleased  the  manufactur¬ 
ers,  that  they  at  once  adopted  it,  and  it  soon  became 
a  general  favorite  and  everywhere  met  with.  I  pos¬ 
sess  not  only  some  portions  of  the  service  made  for 
my  friend,  but  also  the  identical  coflee-cup  and 
saucer  which  he  brought  over.  The  saucer  bears 
the  mark  of  the  French  manufacturer,  consisting  of 
an  oval,  surmounted  by  a  ducal  coronet,  enclosing 
a  cipher  inexplicably  intertwined,  as  ciphers  usually 
are,  and  all  in  red  color.  Can  the  introduction  of 
the  willow  pattern  be  as  satisfactorily  explained  ?” 

Wk  And  the  following  in  the  letter  of  a  Paris 
sight-seer,  a  taste  of  whose  pleasant  gossip  we  have 
frequently  given  our  readers :  “  As  I  came  out  of 
the  reserved  garden,  I  met  the  Mekari  dromedaries, 
whose  arrival  I  have  already  mentioned,  ridden  by 
veiled  women,  whose  loveliness  we  are  led  to  con¬ 
clude  to  be  indeed  peerless,  seeing  all  the  pains  their 
proprietors  have  taken  to  conceal  their  features  from 
our  gaze.  One  is  attired  in  black  robes,  her  face 
veiled  by  a  thick  black  material ;  her  companion’s 
costume  was  also  black,  but  her  veil  was  red.  These 
divinities  are  seated  on  high  saddles,  and  ride  a  call- 
fourchon ;  their  aspect  has  something  sinister  and 
mystic.  The  dromedaries  seem  to  require  no  guid¬ 
ance  ;  they  walk  round  and  round  the  outside  walk 
with  the  air  of  beasts  paid  to  do  a  special  duty,  look¬ 
ing  neither  to  the  right  nor  left.  The  only  thing  that 
attracts  their  attention,  being  very  fund  of  music,  is 
the  ringing  of  the  chimes,  whicli  proceed  from  a 
small  pavilion' near  the  Porte  d’Orsay.  The  cariUon 
consists  of  forty-three  bells,  all  apparently  of  the 
same  size,  which  form  the  four  octaves.  The  small¬ 
est  bell  weighs  16  kilogrammes.  M.  Ballde  has  in¬ 
vented  a  totally  new  system,  by  which  the  most 
complicated  air  can  be  performed  by  his  bells  with 
the  greatest  facility,  and  without  the  slightest  fa¬ 
tigue  on  the  part  of  the  bell-ringers.  So  perfect  is 
the  mechanism  that  any  air  can  be  played  without 
any  previous  preparation.  M.  Bailee’s  carillon  was 
ordered  for  the  Cathedral  of  Buffalo,  in  the  United 
States.  Hitherto  carillons  have  been  the  luxury  of 
the  Dutch  and  of  the  Northern  Germans.  The  only 
chimes  Paris  could  boast  of  were  at  the  Samaritaine, 
and  even  these  have  been  destroyed ;  it  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  M.  Bailee’s  carillon  should  attract 
so  many  listeners.” 

Some  years  ago  Paris  had  a  number  of  eccentric 
characters ;  but  they  are  dropping  off,  one  by  one, 
and  no  new  ones  spring  up  to  take  their  place. 
First,  there  was  a  broken-down  gentleman,  dressed 
in  hicleous  rags,  who  used,  day  after  day,  and  from 
morning  to  night,  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  to 
pace  round  and  round  the  galleries  of  the  Palais 
Royal ;  he  went  nowhere  else,  and  where  lie  ate, 
and  where  he  slept,  no  one  knew.  Next,  there  was 
a  poor  crazy  Italian,  who,  in  winter  and  summer,  in 
spring  and  autumn,  in  rain  and  snow,  as  well  as  in 
sunshine,  used  to  flgure  in  a  light  nankeen  dress  and 


white  hat,  with  a  wreath  of  flowers — natural  in 
summer,  artifieial  in  winter — round  the  hat  and 
another  round  his  neck.  'Thirdly,  there  was  ^n 
American  scholar,  lean,  lank,  and  gaunt,  dressed  in 
a  long  black  gown  and  black  skullcap.  He  used' 
to  pass  his  life  in  the  Public  Library,  with  piles  of 
books  before  him.  It  was  believed  he  was  compil¬ 
ing  a  French  and  an. American  dictionary;  but 
though  he  toiled  for  years  and  years,  the  work 
never  was  completed.  These  three  men  arc  gone 
now.  Then  there  was  an  old  gentleman,  whom  the 
street  boys  used  to  call  Gener^  Gifllard,  who  strut¬ 
ted  about  the  streets,  attired  in  goi'geous  military 
uniform,  with  a  great  sword  clanking  at  his  heels. 
'The  uniform  was  unlike  that  worn  in  any  European 
army ;  but  woe  to  anybody  who  ventured  to  make 
sarcastic  observations  on  it,  —  the  General  flew  at 
'him  like  a  tiger.  This  poor  man  had  an  ugly  habit 
of  stopping  to  talk  to  people  he  did  not  know,  and, 
if  they  showed  a  desire  to  get  away  from  him,  he 
used  to  put  his  hand  menacingly  on  his  sword.  He, 
too,  has  gone  to  a  better  world.  There  is  now  only 
one  eccentric,  and  he  is  called  the  Persian.  He  is 
so  designated  because  he  wears  the  Persian  costume 
and  the  Persian  head  gear  in  black  sheepskin.  He 
is  a  venerAble  old  gentleman,  with  a  fine  beard, 
and  he  is  scrupulously  neat  and  clean.  He  is  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  music,  and  is  to  be  seen  every 
night,  at  one  of  the  opera-houses,  seated  always  in 
the  very  best  places.  He  is  also  frequently  to  be 
found  sauntering  on  the  Boulevards  and  in  the 
Champs  Ely  sees.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being 
wealthy.  Yet  this  man,  though  in  Paris  more  than 
thirty  years,  tliough  he  is  well  known  by  sight  to  all 
Parisians,  has  never,  it  is  said,  been  seen  speaking 
to  a  living  soul.  He  frequents  the  haunts  of  men, 
yet  shuns  communication  with  man.  There  are 
many  tales  told  about  him one  is  that  he  ran  away 
from  his  own  country  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
diamonds ;  another  that  he  got  a  large  sum  from 
the  English  Government  for  poisoning  an  Indian 
Prince ;  but  these  tales  must  be  false.  What  is  cer¬ 
tain  is  that  nobody  knows  his  name,  and  that  he 
has  never  told  any  one  why  he  came  to  Paris,  why 
he  stops  there,  or  whence  has  money  comes. 

Two  originiil  documents  illustrative  of  Shake¬ 
speare  have  been  discovered  by  Canon  Jackson  in 
the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  at  Longleat. 
We  copy  his  letter  from  “  Notes  and  Queries  ” :  — 

As  a  contribution  to  Shakespearian  literature  I 
send,  by  permission  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  copies  of 
two  original  documents  lately  discovered  among  a 
large  collection  of  Elizabethan  papers  at  Longleat 

1.  The  first  is  an  original  letter,  with  seal,  from 
Thomas  Lucy,  Esq.,  of  Charlcot,  co.  Warwick,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  Master  of  the 
Horse.”  'The  date  of  the  year  b  omitteil,  but  the 
letter  must  have  been  written  between  Nov.  1558 
and  Sept.  1564  ;  because  Dudley  was  not  blaster  of 
the  Horse  before  1558,  and  after  1564  he  was  no 
longer  “  Lonl  Robert,”  but  Earl  of  Leicester.  The 
owner  of  Charlcot  during  that  time  was  'Thomas 
Lucy,  who  succeeded  his  father  AVilliam  Lucy  in 
1551,  and  continued  owner  till  1605.  The  writer 
of  this  letter  was,  therefore,  no  other  than  our  old 
friend  “  Justice  Shallow.”  Shakespeare  having 
been  born  in  1 564,  the  letter  of  course  can  have  no 
reference  to  him,  or  to  anything  that  he  did ;  but  as 
an  undoubted  original  from  the  pen  of  so  famous  a 
Warwickshire  squire,  it  must  be  pronounced  an  in¬ 
teresting  curiosity.  That  it  should  ever  have  ap- 
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peareci  before  is,.  I  think,  from  the  ciroumstances 
under  which  it  was  discovered,  next  to  impossible. 

“  riioiruu  Lucif  of  Charicol  to  Lord  Robert  Dudley. 

“  Right  honorable,  and  my  singular  good  lorde, 
pleosith  it  youor  honor  to  be  advertised  that  according 

iiirj  youar  lordships  request  and  my  one  [oicn]  promise, 

!  have  sent  you  my  sarvaunt  Burnell,  whom  I  feare  will 
not  be  hable  to  doo  yo'  lordshipp  such  sarvice  as  1  could 
wish  nor  as  his  hart  woold  sarve,  for  that  by  occasion 


be  not  overmarked,  tor  that  at  this  insUmte  he  is  hable 
to  shute  no  farr  ground,  which  if  youar  lordshipp  forsce, 
I  doo  not  mistrust  but  he  will  t)c  hable  to  shute  with 
the  best.  Thus  as  one  of  the  lest  of  youar  lordships 
fnends  in  power  or  habilitc  to  doo  vouar  lordshipp  any 
sarvice  or  pleasure,  allthough  as  willing  as  the  greatist 
in  hart  and  good  will  as  youar  lordshipp  shall  well 
understand  when  occasion  shall  sarve,  1  comend  you 
unto  God  with  increas  of  honor  according  to  youar 
lordshipps  one  desier.  From  Charlcot,  the  viij“‘  of 
Aprill, 

“  at  youar  lordships  comaundment  during  life, 

“  Tuomxs  Lucy. 

(Address).  “  To  the  right  honorable 

and  his  singulcr  good  * 

Lorde,  mv  L.  Uoberte 
IJudlcv,  ht'  of  the  Queue’s 
horse.” 

The  handwriting  is  very  clear  and  good,  and  the 
spelling  no  worse  than  that  of  the  great  majority  of 
letters  written  by  the  gentry  of  those  days.  The 
seal  on  this  letter  is  perfect.  It  is  a  small  oval, 
about  five  eighths  of  an  inch  long ;  and  the  device 
upon  it  is  what,  in  the  language  of  heraldry,  would 
be  described  as  “  Three  luces  (or  pikes),  fretted  in 
triangle." 

“  Lucy  ”  and  “  luces  ”  remind  me  of  an  idea  that 
has  often  occurred  to  me  for  amending  a  passage  in 
Shakespeare  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never 
yet  been  satisfactorily  explained.  In  T/ie  Merry 
IVices  of  Windtor,  Act  I.  Sc.  1  :  —  , 

"  Slender  [speaking  of  Justice  Shallow’s  coat  of  arms]. 
They  [the  Shallows]  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in 
their  coat. 

“  Shallow.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

“Leans.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old 
coat  well ;  it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a  familiar  beast 
to  man,  and  smnifies  —  love. 

“  Sh^low.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish  :  the  salt  fish  is 
an  old  coat.” 

It  is  this  last  line  which,  as  it  stands,  admits  of  no 
tolerable  meaning.  But  a  very  slight  alteration 
would  supply  one.  Divide  it,  and  give  the  last 
words  to  Parson  Evans.  Then,  recollecting  his 
Webh  pronunciation  of  “  goot  ”  for  “  good,”  and 
“  tevil  ”  for  “  devil,”  I  suppose  him  to  have  replied  : 
“  T’is  ott  fish  in  an  old  coat.”  Such  a  reply  would 
be  quite  natural.  Shallow  had  just  corrected  the 
pars.un’s  blunder  between  luces  and  louses  by  saying : 
“  The  luce  in  my  old  family  coat  is  no  louse,  but  a 
fish :  the  freshwater  fish,  the  pike.”  The  parson’s 
instant  thought  would  surely  be :  “  Very  odd  —  to 
find  a  thing  that  is  fresh  on  a  thing  that  is  old.” 
And  such  words  as  “  T’is  ott  fish ” or  “  That’s  ott 
fish  ”  might  very  easily  be  mistaken  to  the  ear  for 
“  The  salt  fish.”  My  emendation  would  therefore 
stand  thus : 

“  Sluillow.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish. 

“  Loans.  T’is  ott  fish  in  an  old  coat.” 

2.  The  other  original  document  found  at  Longleat 


is  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  from  the  players 
in  hie  service.  In  “  N.  &  Q.”  (2“*  S.  vii.  331)  there 
was  some  discussion  of  the  point  whether  *•  Will 
my  Lord  of  Lester’s  jesting  plaier,”  might  not  have 
been  Will.  Shakespeare  himself.  The  document 
now  pwxluced  presents  the  names  of  the  Earl’s 
players ;  but  in  what  year  I  cannot  say,  as  unluckily 
there  is  no  date  upon  the  paper :  — 

“  To  the  right  honorable  Larle  of  Lecesler,  their  good  Lord 
and  Master. 

“  Mayc  yt  please  your  honor  to  understandc  that  for- 
osmiichc  as  there  is  a  certayne  Proclamacion  out  for  the 
revivinge  of  a  Statute  as  touchingc  retayners,  as  vour 
Lordshippe  knoweth  better  than  we  can  enforme’you 
thcrof :  We  therfore,  yoiir  humble  Servaunts  and  daylye 
Orators  your  players,  for  avoydingc  all  inConveni’ents 
tliat  mnye  growc  by  reason  of  the  saide  Statute,  are  bold 
to  trouble  your  Lordshippe  with  this  our  Suite,  humhlic 
desiringe  your  honor  that  (as  you  have  bene  alwayes 
our  go^  Lord  and  Master)  you  will  now  vouchsaffe  to 
reteyne  us  at  this  present  as  your  houshold  Servaunts 
and  daylie  wayters,  not  that  we  mcanc  to  crave  any 
further  stipend  or  benefite  at  your  Ixtrdshippcs  handes 
but  our  Lyvcrics  as  we  htivc  had,  and  also  your  honors 
Lieen.sc  to  certityo  that  wo  are  your  houshold  Scr- 
vauiitcs  when  we  shall  have  occasion  to  travayle  amongst 
our  frendes  as  we  do  usuallyc  once  a  ycrc,  and  as  other 
noble-mens  Players  do  and  have  done  in  tyme  past, 
Wherebie  we  niaye  enjoye  our  facultic  in  your  Lord- 
shippes  name  as  we  have  done  hertofore.  Thus  beyinge 
bound  and  readye  to  be  alwayes  at  your  Lord.shi]i])cs 
comandmente  we  committ  your  honor  to  the  tuition  of 
the  Almightie. 

“  Lons  mny  your  Lordshippe  live  in  peace, 

A  iierc  of  noblest  peres  - 
In  bulth  Welch  and  prosperlUe 
Keduahling  Nestor’s  yeres. 

“  Your  Lordshippes  servaunts  most 
bounden, 

“James  Burbage, 
John  Perkixne, 
.John  Lasiiam, 

(Docketed  by  a  Secretary.)  Wills  Johnson, 

“  Y' L.  players.”  Roberte  Wilson, 

'PiiOMAS  Ularke.” 

The  date  of  the  “  certayne  Proclamacion  ”  re¬ 
ferred  to  might  perhaps  easily  be  ascertained,  and 
that  would  supply  a  date  to  this  document. 

J.  E.  Jackson, 

Hon.  Canon  of  Bristol. 

Leigu  Delamare,  Chippenham. 


A  BIRD  IN  THE  HAND. 

In  the  hand,  —  fluttering 'fearfully. 

Lonely  and  helpless,  —  poor  little  thing  ! 

In  the  bush,  —  peeping  out  cheerfully'. 

Two  together,  gayly  they  sing. 

Why  is  it  best  to  have  one  in  the  hand  ? 
Father,  tell  me, —  I  can’t  understand. 

Best  it  is  because  you  have  hold  of  it ; 

Child,  it.is  only  a  figure  of  speech  ! 

Sunset  shines,  you  look  at  the  gold  of  it. 
Knowing  well  it  is  out  of  your  reach  ; 

But  the  sixpence  your  godmother  gave. 
Yours  it  b,  to  spend  or  to  save. 

Ah,  that  sixpence  !  already  I ’ve  done  with  it : 

Never  a  penny  with  me  will  stay. 

If  I  could  buy  but  an  inch  of  the  sun  with  it, 

I  might  look  at  it  every  day. 

Father,  the  birds  shall  stay  in  their  nest ! 
Things  that  we  never  can  have  are  best. 

M.  B.  Smedlet. 
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